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SCIENCE AND ART. 
BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.B.S. 


III.—MOUNTAINS. 


scenery to geological 
structure, to point 
out how closely the 
: —e and — 

ue character e- 
a on the combined pres wom and 
physical phy of the district to 
which it belongs; how completely, in 
other words, every natural and well 
marked tract of country has its own 
physiognomy, dependent on certain natural 
phenomena, often concealed, but always dis- 
coverable, arising from its original construc- 
tion and its subsequent history to the present 


time. 

But if such physiognomy can be explained 
in the case of tne etratified limestones, sand- 
stones, and clays—the tamer rocks, water- 
formed and water-worn—it becomes — 
nent and unquestionable in granite and slate, 
and in all other rocks that are projected in 
naked and vigorous outline, manifestly 
pastes — as the direct sources of 

he picturesque. It is not necessary, then, to 
discuss this part of the subject, or occupy 
time and space in proving what has never 
been denied. Let us rather at once 
to the geological causation, which affords the 
clue to the real nature of the effects of 
mountain scenery. 

_A short space will, however, be well occu- 
pied by a consideration of the fact that 
appreciation of grand scenery dates 
Very recent period; and that in Art 
than in literature, the recognition 
real beauty and interest in mountainous 
wild countries was hardly ever made, even 
& century ago,—being as much a of 
modern taste and modern cultivation as are 
the novel, and other peculiarities of literary 
composition, of which there is really no trace 
at any earlier period. 

Neither the poets nor the painters of the 
middle ages, great as were their talents, and 
comprehensive as their genius may have 
seem to have admitted anything to be inte- 
resting that was not directly human; and the 
result is curiously evident, as well in Art, by 
the utter absence of meaning and character 
in the early attempts at resenting land- 
scape scenery, as in gene 
the frequent expression of discomfort 
annoyance, when the traveller, bound on his 
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way to Italy, to make “the grand tour,” to 


mount 
cultivation, by Poa 








complete the education of the da: 
Switzerland and the Alps samuply be teasiban 
difficulties, either to be surmounted as best 
po dae ht be, or evaded, if that were pos- 
sible. e contemporaneous growth of en- 
thusiasm for mountains and mountain scenery 
amongst “ classes, whether oe for 
amusement, poets, or artista, its rapi 
advance to an almost universal ion ia 
certainly a remarkable feature in the history 
of modern civilisation, and is the more in- 
teresting as there has been an equally rapid 
advance in the love of nature the study 
of natural history, whether of animal vegeta- 
tion or mineral productions.* 

The rare appreciation of beauty in wild 
savage mountain scenery, even when clothed 
with rich forest, extended even to the 
Italians, notwith ing the opportunities 
their country offers. us the subject is 
altogether modern. No doubt at present— 
when every Englishman considers it almost 
a ae of his religion to visit Switzerland, 
and pass up and down the Rhine; when 
in the British Islands, Snowdon and the 
Grampians are more familiar than York- 
shire and Somersetshire ; when the moun- 
tains of Scandinavia are better known than 
the Alps were a hundred years since,—there 
is a due appreciation of the bold, grand, 
simple forms of mountains ; and the artist, i 
he may carefully — these, and 
limit himself to their delineation, without 
fear of his pictures becoming unpopular. And, 
on the whole, it is still chiefly in England, 
and among English people, this taste 
is most marked. It is our own Turner, and 
many distinguished followers, who have most 
seacky approached the sentiment and feeling 
e in nature ; and it is in their pictures 
that we best see the relations and the con- 
trasts of mountain and cloud that are at once 
so wonderfully beautiful and so difficult to 
delineate on paper or canvas. It is needless 
to remind the reader that as Turner may be 
said to have first introduced into landscape 
painting the highest flights of imagination 
and poetic genius, so to his describer and 
admirer, Ruskin, we owe the most vivid and 
picturesque descriptions of Art, and of Nature 

resented by Art. To the early volumes 

“ Modern a and ially to the 
chapters in the second part “Of Truth,” the 
artist will always refer with equal pleasure 
and instruction, and there the elements of 
Art-criticism in the representation of natural 
anne will be best studied by the general 

er. 

While, however, Mr. Ruskin’s chapters on 
the “Truth of Earth” abound with useful 

ions and noble there still 
remains something to t) ed on so 
fruitful a subject, and there are different 
ways of — truth, each thinker and 
observer having his own style and direction 
of thought. e remarks that follow will 
have more reference to the geology and 

than to 


hysical y causation the | magn 
Soteah aro dnticch secltorhich’ are produced.t 


The various rocks described in a former 


* In these remarks it may be thought that we forget the 
writings of Price, and more ial 





these writers all claim to a true 
the tional without great yoy 
represen conventi error 

weakness, for they are full of individuality, and each dis- 
Ss w= geology inalterably 


mineral structure 
wonderfully inf 

of elevation and weathering, 
is extremely different in form from 





‘a bubble by a pressure from 






-— _— mine marble has been 
produced out of limestone, and a fine com 
white mass, also almost crystalline, cided 
uartzite, out of common sandstones. From 
y, too, either in this way or by mere pres- 
sure, have been elaborated slates, the great 
iety of yee A rome eat bo eb leas 
crystalline, that are found either in the vicinity 
of —_— gneiss, which is a kind of 
granite. In this way also, or at least by a 
om | similar causation, the varieties of granite 
~ a Pree caeentt been probably pro- 
not uently at a comparativel 
late period. But all "the substances thus 
formed can only have been built up into their 
new shape and nature at great depth beneath 
the ’s surface. A certain amount of 
internal heat facilitates change at this 
depth, where there is also enormous pressure. 
The amount of heat required for this would 
probably be sufficient to melt and turn into 
lass or ashes similar material near the sur- 
where the pressure is less considerable. 
8 rocks are then h (formed be- 
neath), as Sir Charles Lyell has called them, 


if they are not i 
That rocks thus — ing at great depths 
should afterwards come to the surface be 


lifted up to form the highest _— and pin- 
nacles of our globe supposes the existence of 
great subterranean force, which has continued 
to act after the surface of the earth or the 
neral level of the land has been reached. 
That such forces are indicated both in direc- 
tion and amount by the mountain mass itself 
seems unquestionable, and thus we enter at 
once on the consideration of that great pro- 
blem in geology, the nature of upheavals and 
their influence on the earth’s crust. We also 
see how it is that true mountains are positive 
phenomena, and not mere accidents ; ax 
are parte oh the great written and record 
history of the earth, not to be mixed up. 
with, or mistaken for, wenger pe t, 
and quite distinct from plains and tabl 
valleys, and hills. They at once mark eleva- 
tion and motion, and from them—from their 
itude, direction, and height—we gain an 
insight into the forces that have produced 
and the time required for their elabora- 
To use another simile more suggestive 
ps to the artist, they are the bony 
ee ol of the earth—the skeleton whose 
more marked ridges and more prominent 
bones are manifest through all the coating of 
muscle and flesh and skin, and are recognis 
at once as Any a of ev ing tuat 
is man] vigorous in ex nature. 

But to raise mountains, there must have 
been not merely elev = wh a 
Rocks are not mere paste to u 6 

beneath ecm 
hard and rough, — pressure 
as as ible. en power ex- 
poy | too amr for their resistance 
they tear asunder, and then force acts 


them, 
tion. 


They are 
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broken into sub-chains, 
many it is really one, 
to one rent in the earth’s crust, | 
by numberless thrusts, continued for i 
intervals and at various times from a 
early period down even to the most | 


t. | 
It is only by regarding mountains in this rushing torren i here also the work indicated, and 
manner, as connected with movement and | year seem small, but spread ov ies | produced, is by the action of water 
that we can in any eense | they are considerable, ther. It is though ona 
them, or perceive the causes of | face of nature. Yet this is not noticed, for | beautiful, with every element of 
features. Cliffs, when of granite | the cause in action having always been and | vigour, and movement; and it well 
rock, often belong to the same class | continuing always the same, and nearly of the | careful study on the part of all artists 
rock in all cases being a | same amount, the result is not very dissimilar, | lovers of the beautiful in nature. It is 
existence of the line of distur- | and the physiognomy of the mountain remains | where better seen than in the small Channel 
j granite is present, the rocks the same year to year and from century | Islands between England and France, where 
y been thrust up, for no granite ee every variety of granite scenery can readily 
at or near the surface,and| It wi ao dam, Sn, St Oe Dae be ined with little trouble.* There is 
w ic 


it now is at the sur- | nomy of a country, or the features by wh: here a marvellous complication of cliff and 
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having lifted through | we a mountain or cliff, | pierced rock, and cavern and pinnacle, de- 
being the result of ats 4 fn coms 


: 


of other mineral once the destructive agency | tached and semi-detached, all in a constant 
__ | of weather on rocks of a certain kind, occupy- | state of transition, while the changes, how- 
of the mountain | ing a certain position, difference of position | ever rapid, always bring back the same form 
n eo is the main cause of difference of appearance, | and the same features. 
is certainly some kind | the material being of the same kind. It is 
it is equally certain that | also clear that granites greatly elevated on a 
mountain districts, and | definite line, and having become central 
ape ny “pe nye marnteing are likely te ponent a broken 
re quite as jagged appearance ; e same grani 
mineral] masses already | not 80 situated, but still elevated, may be idely and largely extended. 
by geologists gneiss, mica- | comparatively even and smooth; and that | taking of the nature of stratified masses, 
the many varieties of schist the same granite, again, if not lifted much | exhibit this condition even where most mani- 
for the most part com- above the surface, may be perfectly round | festly related to the granite. The mountains 
ts as granite, or and unbroken, or may show any amount of | composed of them are generally more regu! 
the constituents decomposition of a different ki uncon- | and ridge-like in form than those of | 
& compound of | nected with elevation. and the direction of the ridges is 
parte of stien, and | There are thus three conditions of granite | uniform, and is parallel to the main | 
¢ there are infinite varieties of ily knows. | depending on the exposure :—first, there is | elevation. They exhibit thus a ki 
ineiss also does not di angen ae on. | the broken, jagged appearance often assumed | subordination, compared, at least, wi 
talon. bes th granite in by the harder portions, after the softer and | extreme lence of granite in | 
cape : @ crystals are arranged in | more easily decomposed parts have been re-| spects. Still mioa schist and 
mica an egy a - ic omg = weather ; —s essentially grand in a a - ‘te 
arrangemen y | there is the less broken appearance of the | rises to elevations little inferior to grani 
slate is oe ~ clay. In all of them ‘ridge when the destructive influences are | itself, as illustrated in the Sierra Nevada of 
estone sparingly distributed, but in all | smaller ; and lastly, there is the round | the conth of Spain, one of the loftiest end 
pan A — and crevices formed | smooth ap , only irregular when the | most picturesque of the mountain chains in 
— since filled up with | elements of decay are present, and have done | Europe. Geiss also occupies an extensive 
— a but oftener of | their work of destruction. Thus the granitic ises i 
one pare eee metalli- | needles of Mont Blane are very distinct from | i 
among the crystals. | the rounded bosses of Ben Nevis or the 
varieties of | Brocken; and both are different from the | derived from structure, that always pervades 
Channel Islands, and the soft | such rocks, is at once seen in the mountains 
peaks, | In all these : “Sree foe 5 of these 
‘ cases, , the mineral is| + 1 venture reader to an account 
elevation, they | nearly the same; it is the circumstances of ident socently i cin which their peculiar Denti 
materials of un- | elevation and exposure that have determined ane See thom, are expline’. Om sce Ansed and 
It may safely be | the picturesque character. Yeas 7Oneaed isende” 
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i es; and it is still more clearly 
perme and affects the landscape in a 
marked way, when we are able to 
near and observe the details. Thus it is that 
in cliffs and lower mountains there is an 
absence of bold effect, and the beauty of 

ite is absent. : , 

Not so, however, always with slate. This 
peculiar rock, certainly once a mere mecha- 
nical accumulation mud, is now so far 
altered that its mechanical structure is merged 
in the peculiar re-arrangement of its atoms ; 
but the slaty cleavage, or minute parallelism 
of plates throughout the mass that now 
affects it, is so combined with a semi-crystal- 
line state of the rock that the weathering 
and erosion by water produce forms in the 
highest degree picturesque. Here also we 
find that the general reeult on a large scale 
of exposure under aqueous and heric 
influences has been to round off the 
inequalities, leaving the distant outline ap- 
parently smooth enough, although when we 
approach more closely the d is exceed- 
ingly wild and irre Slate, whether on 
the mountain side or in the quarry, is thus 
an eminently picturesque rock, and it is 
often almost as much so by its colour as by 
its shape. 
Slate is directly derived from clay; and in 
the same way, but by a yet more distinctly 
crystalline change, marble of all kinds is 
derived from limestone, and quartzite from 
sand and sandstone. Statuary marble is a 
rock not known to occur in™England. There 
are some deposits in Ireland, but they are 
probably not large, and it is chiefly Italy 
that at present - lies the world. The 
mixed carbonates of lime and magnesia crys- 
tallise into a rock called dolomite, which, in 
its sugar-like grain and its pure whiteness, 
resembles some varieties of marble. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the mate- 
rial, the breadth and boldness of the fracture, 
and the colour, neither marble nor dolomite 
add much to picturesque beauty. They are 
a re Fe ee and unless — 
y the accident of a large quarry, or by some 
peculiar vegetation hae te little to distin- 
guish them, or render them attractive to the 
artist. There are no doubt, however, striking 
peculiarities of scenery in the great quarries 
of Carrara, in the old and long-neglected 
quarries of Greece, and in the t marble 
uarries of Spain, and near Lisbon. In all 
hese colour, as well as form, are v - 
liar, and well deserve more ye 
tion and representation than they have yet 
obtained. Gypsum and alabaster produce 
scenery which often borders on the gro- 


ue. 
“Geavtalts is capable of modifying landsca’ 
and producing more decided Teculiarities of 
effect than any of the other modifications of 
deposited rock, owing to its brilliant white- 
hess, its extreme hardness and sharpness of 
outline, and the small variety of vegetation 
(never extending beyond a few lichens) that 
on age upon it. Some remarkable in- 

ces uartzite projecti ond the 
surface, and formi grey Sper in 
Shropsh » Where they are known as the 
ny ee In ia ing distri 
as in California and in many parts of Aus- 
tralia, ridges of similar walesial project 
above the surface, and are called reefs. They 
greatly influence the near 
some districts, however, as in the north of 
Scotland, this rock is distinctly stratified, 
and thus differs from hard sandstone only in 
its greater compactness of texture, and the 
absence of any _ of other vegetation 
a lichens. “The regions where it abounds 
wave & very peculiar aspect, the hills being 
in general conoidal, with a smooth flowin 
outline, and few asperities, though wit 





numerous scattered fragments. The soil that 
covers-them is remarkable for sterility, even 


mits and declivi 
the humblest m shine with — 
whiteness. Of this kind is the conical 
Balloch-nan-fey, the last remarkable moun- 
tain on the west whose naked ridge of 
bright quartz shines in the sun like snow, 
and was described by Pennant as marble.” 
Other very remarkable instances of glittering 
white quartz —_ have Say bpesinie 
snowy caps on the mountains of Abyssi 
and the peste of Afsien near the shores of the 
Red Sea. + soto rock is ag oak & more 
peculiar an e almost 
any of its oo 

We come next to those remarkable and 
exceptional phenomena connected with the 
existence of volcanoes, and the outpouring of 
melted rock to the surface. These occasion- 
ally meet the eye in various parts of the 
world, rarely, no doubt, and especially so in 
our own islands, but by no means so rarely in 
other countries as many suppose. They are 
admirably adapted to exhibit the power of 
the artist, resent varieties of form and 
colour amazingly different from those exhi- 
bited by other rocks. ° 

A volcano in the ordinary and simplest 
sense is a conical mountain, or a conical 
summit of a ree: hollowed out Aw the 
to a cup- ression, which is 
oh As large cagh ee appear, even at a 
distance, like a slice cut off the cone, 
sometimes so small as to be quite invisible 
from below. Mountains of this kind are of 
all varieties of elevation, some in the eastern 
Mediterranean not rising much above the sea 
level, while others in the Andes are among 
the very loftiest peaks attained on our globe. 
In themselves they are somewhat monotonous 
in form, but they are associated with other 
ap ces derived from the outpourin 
and subsequent cooling of melted rock 
this from its extreme blackness and g 
slag-like character is often sombre 
gloomy in the extreme. however, it 
usually contains the elements of a valuable 
soil, and aftem a time becomes acted on by 
weather and made tty there are many 
instances of extreme fertility contrasting 
with this black barrenness, and afford- 
ing magnificent contrasts of colour and form. 

it is well known that even now, in many 
cases, great eruptions of volcanic rock take 
place under water, and teaches us 
that it has always been so. Hence we 
find among the rocks deposited by water, 
and — _ ye large sheets of an- 
cient lava, little differing, in some respecte, 
from the modern varieties, but cooled much 


of | more slowly and under the heavy pressure of 


a column of water. The result is seen in the 
more regular structure of such lava, which 
is known by a distinct name, being then 
called basalt and sometimes trap, from its 
lying in flat layers one above another like 
steps — derivation of the word trap is 
from the Swedish trappa, a stair). fas 

Many parts of the world, however, exhibit 
voleanic phenomena of the ordinary kind, 
mixing with the ordinary 
scenery in countries where the volcanic fires 
are de ancient date, and have even be- 
come Scually extinct. Such instances occur 


In | in the Auvergne country, in Central France ; 


in Catalonia; and to some extent near the left 
banks of the Rhine, in that a part 
between Bonn and the river Moselle. In 
these cases, and in others, where no trace of 
Mme cone 7 a there are 
istricts i @ very 
Na a on 


* Nicol’s “ Geology of Scotland,” p. 136. 





tion, the material has been accumulated. 
cee Ser wp the earth in a viscid 

ike the run from an iron furnace, 
it moves slowly, and can form thick layers 
on surfaces in at a very high angle. 
There are ne of accumulation of 


ash or scoria, and w forms one 
—— At the same time, as districts 
subject to such eruptions have generally also 
been subject to earthquake action, there are 
numerous rents and fissures due to this cause, 
besides many cracks produced by ing. 
Thus is obtained the mixture of condition 


and | the Irish and Scotch poneewer sR but not less 


so, and on an even larger scale, on the Rhine. 
Caverns are also formed occasionally, and 
other curious modifications, by the subsequent 
action of water. 

While, then, volcanic phenomena do not 
present by any means exclusively mountain 
scenery, they do, on the whole, partake of 
the peculiar character of elevation that belongs 
to the latter class of And they 
do this in the right way. ey by 
their very peculiarities a kind of elevation 
that is local, and, as it were, superficial 
and not universal. They lack the depth of 
— that belongs to rocks raised slow] 

the action of irresistible force acting throug 

ousands of centuries, and presenting to our 
view the work that has on in the t 
depths of the earth, that has itself re- 

uired myriads of years for its production. 
But they are not without value as con- 
trasts. They contrast with the mountains in 
their arrangement, and with the hills in 
their fiery origin ; wherever they occur they 
modify the scenery, and greatly affect the 
picturesque character of the district. 

Such are - phenomena of os 

tains, the grandest, most suggestive, the 
| most living phenomena that nature presents. 
Mountains, ferent all other kinds of scenery, 
are adapted to elevate the feelings, to enlarge 
and — av on yea fb poe to 
strengthen the frame, prepare 
the man, worn re exhausted by the routine 
of a town life, and the excitement of a 
fession, for fresh exertion in his path of duty. 
More a all other — py Ae adapted 
to test increase the powers resources 
of the artist, and enable him to grapple suc- 
cessfully with difficulties of light, air, 
and a hundred other details. is no- 
= in nature that affords so strong and 
healthy a stimulus as an & } 
tain, whose summit is only with difficulty 
climbed, but which is constantly before us. 
But mountains alone do not adequately re- 
present the power, the beauty, or the good- 
neas of nature; nor do they alone form the 


artist or 
distance of hills, and a near view of plains 
and valleys. There must be air and cloud, 
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place 
: t use of detail gi 
individuality which is the soul of a picture 
wherein and are to be the chief 
objects of interest. A mere triek of colour | 
or drawing, successful enough, as it may seem, 
is sure to be fourtid out in time, and if re- | 
peated under different circumstances, becomes 
contemptible. 
There is & wide peeeee 6 pitegaee 


as its own 
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invaluable aid to an artist's memory. 
oy + aera pier phan higher order, | 
exte 


for it coe yee P a ape om 
glorious intelligi e light of | 
us; and as all that is and greatest in | 
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intellect is derived from that Supreme 
whose likeness man was crea , it 
tntespustetion ef'e tortion of the onrth | 

a earth is | 
higher, more instructive, and nobler 


not only that 


visual organ 
ision, subtler, 
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struction from the representation of a scene 


which the same men and women would other- 

wise have passed by or stared at vacantly. 
Whether, we consider water in its 

relations to the and the earth, or 


. es or the uplifted 
granite ; whether we watch the torrent as it 
descends the mountain side, or the river as it 
flows over the plain, we shall everywhere 
trace the of one great and connected 
history. To know nature we must study 
this history, and he who would rightly repre- 
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THE WORKS OF 
M. AND MADAME JERICHAV. | 


" 
: 

ciel 
felt; 
EDee 
ptr 
rere 


| sented between figures—He ing in 


act of pouring nectar into a cup held by 


| There are also by this artist a Greek Slave and 


‘Girls Surprised at the Bath,’ both works of 
Gtagenee merit. Pictures being more 

able than sculpture—some of Madame Jerichau’ 
works have been shown to her friends during 
her temporary residence in London. Of this 
lady, Cornelius, many years ago, alluding to 


| certain artists, said, “ Cette femme est le seul 
| homme que yous avez parmi vous,” a remark 
, if Mad 


in which Cornelius was justifiell, if 


Princess Christian, which is advanced 


Solace of the Poor,’ two poor children lying 
asleep, smaller than the preceding, and very care- 
fully wrought. A striking ion of this 
lady is called ‘The Syren of the North; it is a 
ae pisseoe, fostenting Go Eve leaning on a 
mpber dae’ wage sf crated gt. naw 
few of the works 


. M. Jerichau is a professor 
and director of the Danish School of Fine Art. 





’ SELECTED PICTURES, ~ , 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF PREDERIC SOMES, | 
BEECH HILL PARK, WALTHAM, Essex, “a 


A REST ON THE HILL. 
F. B. Pickersgill, R.A., Painter. W. Ridgway, Engraver, . 


: 


Lea of relaxation, 
sore ootkaplas You iad Coat ron. 
Venice, the ical conceptions of Dante, Tasso, 


of 
: the historical incidents. 
medisval Italy, and the narratives recorded in 


Seri of which Mr. Pickersgill’s 

has at ono Ginirde csinthen dngtevdishe tas! 
descended from his lofty eminence to represent 
here a simple t-mother at with 
her infant. i of subject is, y, 
of English growth, for we never see i m 
the pisturee of the, Virgin and Tafoat Oisiet 
where it is treated with a solemnity proper to the 
occasion—in the works of the old painters of the 
Continent, not even, or but seldom, in those of 
the Low Countries, so many of whom have left’ 
us representations of almost every incident of 
domestic life. From the time olds— 
whose charming picture of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire and her. infant son, in the collec- 
tion of the Queen, may be cited as a notable 


of finding sympathetic admirers. It would, per- 
haps, be absurd to say that as a nation we have 
apes love Bt Oe eek ee eee of" 
lands, and, therefore, such works are popular 
amongst us: it is rather to be found in the fact’ 
SS ee ee than forei aS 
that an iskiauenre “houke ia, ‘ gimedeliyt- Se’ 
temple, ond his children ave hiehoussbatd Geities 
here is the centre of his happiness, the point to. 
ich his labours and his cares converge ; herice 
that reminds him of home and its loved ones, 
however dissimilar in circumstances, finds an 
echo in his own heart and a cordigl response in 
And if a man’s children are his household 
i ty of her infant. 
“ As it begins to discriminate between the objects 
around, it soon discovers one countenance that 
ever smiles upon it with iar benignity. 
When it wakes from sleep is one : 
ful form ever bent over its cradle. If startled by 
some strange phantasy in its dreams, a guardian 
seems ever y to soothe its fears. If 
d, that ministering spirit brings it warmth ; 
if hungry, she feeds it; if happy, she caresses 
it. In joy or sorrow, weal or woe, she is 
the first object of its thoughts: her presence is 
alone its true, unmitigated enjoyment.” Does the 
painter, then, or pe his art, as some 
men say, W makes it the expression of a 
m 's love or of an infant’s confidence and 
ight in her who bore him ? : 
. Pickersgill’s ‘ Rest on the Hill’ is a 
bit of unsophisticated nature, sufficiently r 
to be exempt from the charge of thé élightest 
vulgarity, yet rustic enough to be 
from that ‘of false sentimentality. The young 


Es 


; | mother, whose cottage home is seen in the distance, 


is returning from the market-town, where she has 


y | been making purchases, as the contents of her 


f 
é 
? 
t 
c 
i 
; 


Now that our relations with Denmark are so | which 


close and intimate, it is exceedingly satisfactory 
te know that in either art—Painting or Seulp- 
ture—artists so excellent and honoured are des- 
tined to obtain prominence in this country. 





is evidence everywhere : 
sult of close study and mature judgment. 
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security for a loan before his ition to France, | within the crown : 
THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. | his'father's precious diadom), Ye one which cou. | the great eal of Henry VIE. “me SPO" 
— i pletely alters its general aspect. This new feature In Fig. 5 is represented the generally accepted 
Ara time when the marriage of the Heir of Eng- consists in arching over the enriched circlet with | type of what we now entitle the imperial erown 
Jand is a subject of abs pe gy apts pe Sales onde ond eh eenen a eeeen ‘én -_ — es mn 
= end cross. The circlt of Henry V. is alo| pe corenstion “et her Majeny 


broad empire 
that Of the many realms that flourish under the 
beneficent rule of Queen Victoria, the sun never 
sets, the history of the Crown itself —of the emblem 
and ensign of English sovereignty—cannot fail to | that has been retained to the present day, except, 
attract the attention of eae student | as it would seem from his great seal, in one of 
national annals. are changes y d IV. 
‘ a external form, in its strt sl character, | Until after the reign of Henry VIII, arched 
and also in its enrichments, which this symbol of | and unarched crowns are both represented in 
our island royalty has undergone while land | sculpture and other works of Art, and therefore 
herself has been passing h those manifold | both forms may be su to have been 
vicissitudes that are recorded in her chronicles. | as — correct. At first the arched crown 
There are in existence numerous original autho- | has the arches elevated almost to a point ; after a 
rities which, with reference to the history of the | while the arches are somewhat depressed at their 
crown of England, mutually illustrate and cor- | intersection ; then this i 
roborate each other. These authorities are the | decreased; and at length the arches, which 
great seals, the coi , monumental effi and | over almost at right angles, are flattened above at 
miscellaneous heraldic compositions, illumina- | the intersection where the mound rests on them. 
tions, paintings, and sculptures. ian 
In his recently published volume on “ Historical | 
Heraldry,” this subject has been treated at length — 
by the Rev. Charles Boutell, and we now place 
before our readers a summary of the sixth section | 
of Mr. Boutell’s chapter upon “The Roya 
Hera of England ;” with a selection from his 
illustrations, which has been courteously placed 
at our disposal by Messrs. Winsor and Newton, 
his publishers. ae 
earliest form of the English Crown, which — 
appears from various illuminations closely to re- | 
semble the crowns of the Anglo-Saxon princes, isa — 
golden circlet, jewelled, and heightened with leaves 
of trefoil form. This foliage may be said to = 
ey peal worgpiaas ince pear Miran ~“ Fig. 3.—Crown of Henry VII., King’s College Chapel, 
less mutilated, in the of Henry IL. | 
Richard I., and John, and their queens. The 
effigies of Henry III. and Alianore of Castile, at 








In the first instance, also, the arches recede in- 
wards from their spring from the circlet ; then 
Westminster, have crowns of the simplest trefoil | they slightly project beyond the circlet, swelling 
: | in their contour ; and now they either rise almost 

| Vertically or again resume their original inclina- 
| tion inwards. The crowns of Henry V., Ed- 
ward IV., and Richard ITI., have four arches. The 
crown of Henry VI. has six arches ; and six arches 
aroma % Me coo Sst ene the Hawthorn 
ush-badge of Henry VII. splendid crowns, 
—— _* this same prince, that are scul 
in King’s Chapel at Cambridge, have four 
arches only (Fig. 3). There also are crowns of | 











Fig. 1.—Crown of Edward II , Gloucester Cathedral. 


four arches, splendidly enriched, upon the monu- 
foliage, a slightly raised point intervening between | ment of Henry Vit. During the reigns of 
each pair of the leaves. The jewels | Henry VIII. and his son an ters, the 


ve lon 
been removed from these crowns, though reece | crown remained without any change in its arch- 
their former existence are still apparent. ing, except that in her great seal Elizabeth 
The coins of Edward I. show that his crown | Wearing a small diadem having eight arches. The 
was similar in character to those of his consort Crown of the Stuart princes, James I. and 
and his father. A much richer crown was worn | Charles I., has eight arches; but on the great 
by the unfortunate Edward II., as appears from | 
his fine effigy at Gloucester (Fig. 1). Here the | 
jewelled circlet is heightened with four large and 
four small strawberry leaves, and eight small 
flowers alternate between the leaves. The next 
prot change « pears to have been adopted in the 
ormation of the crown which Henry of Lancaster 
won for himself and transmitted to his gallant 
son. The crowns of Henry IV. and Joanna his 





FY 4 iwie om Go mannan f sees eee, 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., 
in Westminster Abbey. 


seals of Charles II., James II., and Anne, the 
arches are four in number ; and that number has 





| 








Fig. .—The Imperial Crown, 
the Queen, and which is still in use on those 


occasions of state ceremonial which require 
| the presence of this emblem of 


dignity, is represented in Fig. 6. This crown is 
f entirely of jewels, and it covers a cap of 
purple velvet lined with ermine. Thus the crown 








Fig. 6.—The Coronation Crown of H. M. THE QUEEN, 
Tower of London. 
tho 


of her Majesty's immediate 


ptured | we still are disposed to look upon it as a tradi- 


tional form of the royal symbol that has, and is 
to have, a perennial existence, has already become 
historical, having been = by the new 
state crown (Fig. 6). The dic crown, which 





since remained u 
et a een ; oe pamte Bace Wire: in 
number, ways spring from within the crosses 
patée ~ bry heighten the cirelet. Henry V's | 
crown has eight fleurs-de-lis alternating in pai 
with four crosses; but, until the close of the 
Tudor era, the crown has almost always eight 
crosses, and as many fleurs-de-lis, which occa- 
sionally alternate with small roses. This is the 
case in the crown of Henry VII. (Fig. 3), and 
also in the singular crowns that surmount the 
shields upon the monument of his mother st 
Westminster (Fig. 4). In each of 
crowns four crosses and four fleurs-de-lis 
are represented. Charles II. finally reduced 
crosses and flours-de-lis to four of each, the 
number as the arches. The velvet cap 





/\g. 2.—Crown of Henry IV., Canterbury Cathedral. 


queen, both of them faithfully represented in thei 
effigies at Canterbury, are traly ae 
each, eight elaborate straw leaves and as 
many fleurs-de-lis rise with graceful curves from 
above the circlet; the whole alternating with six- 
teen small groups of pearls, three in (Fig. 2). 
by oe, change in the crown of effected 
y Henry V. (who broke up employed as 








now enj 
from 
an earlier time. This 
most gracious 

signing the royal shie 
— Gop save tue Queen! 








Fig. 1.—The Arms and Crown of H. M. Tax QuExEN. 


the royal favour, in its contour differs 
state crown, and inclines to the type of 
appears . 7, en- 
and the garter of the. 


wail 


i Soverei 
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ORE LSS Re 
strictly enjoined by the Mahommedan | scientious and yet indol : 

THE ART-INDUSTRY EXHIBITION soligion, that it is to rea the con- | the facilities for their ae Stee aly 

AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Correspondent at Constanti has forwarded 
= of some yy ncipal con- 
tributions in Art-manufacture which the Exhi- 
bition contains. They are, as he explains, few. 
We engrave them rather as ob of curiosity 
than as productions otherwise important. They 
are, however, suggestive ; and some of the forms 
may be useful to manufacturers generally. ) 
Tux Turkish Industrial Exhibition continues 
to attract numerous visitors, and it is sup- 
— that it will remain open a month longer 
was originally intended. The Sultan | 
occasionally pays a visit to the building, but | 
more frequently contents himself with view- 
ing the enjoyment of his subjects from an 
elegant Mack or pavilion that. faces the 
— entrance, and from which he can 
wn upon the gay scene without being 
observed. is kiosk is in the form of a) 
hexagon, and on sao aber Fyne is a 
landscape representing the utiful environs 
of Constantinople, drawn from nature by an 
Italian artist named Montani. As might be 
aon, there are no paintings exhibited 
by native —_ a few good water-colour 
drawings have admitted, the work of 
foreigners residing in Constantinople, and 
there are also several very indifferent studies 
of landscapes, animals, &c., executed by the 
ils of the Imperial College in Stamboul. 
Jnder a large glass case in front of the 
Sultan's pavilion is exhibited an interesting 
collection of armour, belonging formerly to 
Sultan a, yaad - manship S 
a v ne and delicate, yet of | 
sarge Bing f solidity. A rich helmet, 
covered with turquoises and other jewels, is 
shown, which was worn by Mahomet II. 
In the same case are exhibited three speci- 
mens of emeralds of wonderful size and beauty, 
the largest measuring 2} inches in diameter, 
and also a pearl of exquisite urity and | ae ts ' ‘. 
whiteness, measuring rather more than aninch possible. The fountain in the engraving is | Marmora, and stands between 6 and 7 feet 
in diameter. The jewels of the Sultan, dis- | of pure white marble from the quarries of | high. For delicacy of workmanship it could 
played in a neighbouring glass case, present 
n dasaling beauty and radiance to the eye, 
and appear to possess a certain fascination for 
the spectators, who crowd again and again to | 
gaze upon them. Diadems and necklaces of 
the most sparkling gems are interspersed | 
with enamelled chibouques, jewelled caskets, | 
&c., and to crown all these resplendent trea- 
sures appears the rich and stately Imperial | 
aigrette of the Sultan, which preserves, as it 
were, a stamp of the august majesty of its 
sovereign wearer. Many of these beautiful 
. ye of jewellery are, of course, the work 
foreigners, but several are also due to 
Armenian artists. One jewelled fan in 
or, which from its fairy «race might 
ave belonged to a sultana of the Arabian 
Nights, is the workmanship of a young 
Armenian of only twenty-two years of age. 
It is much to be wished that permission 
could have been obtained to represent some 
of the more striking and interesting objects 
of the present exhibition, either by means of 
photography or otherwise, but it has been 
ound quite impossible to overcome the 
numberless difficulties which in every instance 
have attended the attempt to procure copies | 
of any of the works exhibited. The few we | 
have been successful in obtaining are, how- 
ever, of some interest, as showing what 
Turkish artists can produce ; and our thanks 
are due to the two or three courteous exhibitors 
who forwarded our views so far as they were 
pommel concerned. : 
No, represents a constant append 
. a Turkish oy ; #8 many hate ‘iin 
lozen ese marble fountains being some- | hardly be surpassed by the producti Yo. resents A or brasier, 
times found in one house. Constant ablutions | artist of the most civilised = ov tor burning charcoal, has been selected 
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It! cuted by an Armenian named Melkom A 


ga. | handle spoils the general effect, which would 


d a short time | otherwise be beautiful. 

since, and had the honour of exhibiting to} No. 5isa portable looking-g with the 
the Queen some views of the Bosphorus and | reverse side ornamented in gold fili 
other localities in Turkey, which are said to | These decorated toys are almost as much in 


Stamboul, —_ th have met with her Majesty’s approbation. 


use among Turkish ladies as the fan among 


No. 4 is a coffee-pot of unique design, | Europeans. Sometimes they are very cost! 
h ricl | velvet, or- | and adorned with jewels, tras oven “ne the 
namented with silver. The heaviness of the | lower classes they are to be met with as a 


covered with rich emerald 








No. 5. 


D adjunct to the toilette on great ordinary pipe, or chibouque,and the narghileh. 
sitions hey are usually from 6 to 10 It is made of ebony, ohich contenite bem: 
inches broad, and of every conceivable shape | tifully with the delicate silver filigree work 





with which it is overlaid. The graceful 


resents the article most in use in | curve of the amber-mouthed snake is very 

the daily life of the Turk. Smoking and | striking, and the artist, Osman Aga, of 

inking coffee are his staple enjoyments, | Trebizond, deserves — credit for this 
e 


apartment during the 


quanta: 6 thea and it fo seldom that he is seen without his | little chef-d'auvre. 
, : 


price he attaches 


and tiny cup of thick black liquid at his | to it is £40. 
It is an ingenious combination of the| We regret to terminate, with this very brief 


Among the lower classes th 
even occasionally of tin. 
thoroughly prepared, and freed, more or less, 








enumeration of objects, our present notice of | photographs. 
the exhibition, but should aster facilities | systematically encounte B-day 
arise for procuring impressions of other in- 
ing objects of Art, we shall gladly avail 
ourselves of them at some future time. — 

_. It should be ye .~ foxy 3 —_ ke - 
; artist, Mr. or his - 
| Seateeae the innumerable difficulties 
of his taking-the required 





eterious properties by being first 
© open de after which it will | 





late @ great amo’ 
whole day without be 
represents one of a 


unt of heat during a 


pair of silver tion in 


candelabra, 4 feet high, designed and exe- thrown in the way 








Such impediments as he 
arose from the 
iudices and more than i 

cea articles to have them re resented. 
Mr. Sebah is the only artist in Constantinople 
in his special branch of Art found capable of | 

taking the photographs from which our 
engravings have been made. 
| 
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i generally 
its joint possessors. ns Se ee 
ially, the different people stand in 

lowship, that not only their mutual 
physical wants, but the wants which religion and 


our moral life and intellectual culture produce, 


draw the most. distant together, and give them a 


| lively interest in each other. Thus, the intel- 
| lectual wealth of one people is enjoyed, and 
At, by anethae. 


tell x 


| enjoyed of rig For there are 


' | certain things which are the common ig of 
ly. sun sometimes sends | civilised humanity. They are there for the 


in latitudes. - All this brilliancy is | benefit of all; and as all have an interest in their 


on the water and on the ice-field amid | 
the ing-ship lies. Notice, also, with 
extreme tenderness of manipulation the | 


iuewih ies in the mony by any | the world; and, 
it as to com nion 
ot al ae suggest plete u | possessed 


existence, all of course are interested in their 
ion. 

The cartoons of Raphael are the property of 

they happen to be 


by England, circumstance would 


shadow. And yet with all this | give her no right to destroy them; for there 


delicacy there is no absence of power, no lack of | 


spirit; this is especially evident in the “ fore- 
" which literally sparkles from the mas- 
ay in which the extreme lights and darks 


are higher laws than those which are to be found 
in the written code of legislators. 

Now, whether we fling a work of Art into the 
fire, or wilfully allow it to remain where in a 


to enrich the half-tints. | few years it must inevitably be ruined, the dif- 


engravi executed b 
where dette Ge 


ference, after all, is not very great. Either would 
be an act of Vandalism, and a disgrace to the 


ince ; it is@ gem on which | individual or the government that could perpe- 
_- | trate or allow it. ehnd et such wilful ruin is 


ures painted | 

ing ; all sug. 
| History of the Sperm | 
2 -, in 845, were Called | 
halers,” wi references to thé pages | 
# book in which the incidents sup 


seal posed com 

re represented.are described. The other two, | works which this gallery 

ibited in the following ap were re ively exclusive 
whaler 


Porm. ty xe 9 Jam | 
not] !'—this is the pi engraved here 
—and ‘ Whalees (boiling Piubber, aialel in | 
foe ice, Lagann aay De Age 4 themselves.’ | 
one of the precedi are. 

i Gallery. Beale aa 8 of | 

in geod, 


. = 


Files: 
i Fe 
atheist 


now going on in one of first picture 
of Europe—in the Pinakothek of Munich. We 
have not to do with the astounding indifference 
which alone could make this possible, but we 
raise our voice against a state of things of which 
the whole cultivated world has a just right to 
in. For, as was observed above, the great 
are not the 
y of Bavaria, bat are held in 
aap Nag that country for the joint benefit of 
us all. 
There are several matters in yee which 
afford great cause of complaint. We n, how- 


Bhan 
tt 

ERE 
ret te 


ie 


ree 
= 


y; 
a patch of leather, sewed on with well-waxed ends, 
harmonises with a lady’s white satin shoe. 

The evil that is thus ing over the most 

iy aad ahd soeamehis tye pecee tne 
easi a known 
to the coumethit dale ool Meer eho 
It would seem, however, that although the means 


of removal are in of one occupying n 
himself with such matters, the callective wisdom 


judging by the treatment some of the pi 
og Ba Be from those who prolecesd “te 
clean ” them, it is a question whether it would be 
safe to entrust the remedy for the evil to such 
coarse and unskilful hands. 

The nature of this mildew, or fungus, has not 
yet been very closely examined. It is not possible, 
therefore, to state with certainty whence it origi- 
nates. Its mth an seveah ioe at deta 
favoured by darkness and want of fresh air, just 
Prylr thors aivoeb cna meth By : 

ight and a t atmosphere, a furry mouldi- 
— — ne feeelf on the surface of objects. 
Now, in the Pinakothek we have all these necessary 
concomitants. Owing to the great height of the 
rooms—quite unnecessary in a picture — 
there is, ex on very bright days, only a “dim 
religious ig" to be seen within them. The 
sky-lights, being so high, are difficult to open, if 
0 at ali, for the of admitting air ; 
and as in winter the "galery is not heated, a 
tomb-like chill prevails ‘or months . 
These are defects which it is now too lat 

think of altering, and they are only mentioned 
here as offering a possible elucidation of a state 
of things which is as grievous os it is un ue. 

The state of the pictures in the Pi hek 
bears evidence of an unanswerable né ; 
way in which they are hung fests, even 
= more eimre ws ropes res ty. 

e find thro t pictures of very 
inferior merit—some, indeed, wholly worthless— 


ever, with that one which indicates the most | are treated 


t neglect, and which at the same time is 
the most important; as, if overlooked much 
mana, Cony St Sas tat woth of fat wie Ba 
world possesses will, in afew years, have ceased to 
exist. 


On « considerable number of the pictures 
of mould have formed, such as we see on 

. leather, or other objects that have been 
kept for a time in adamp place. The patches 
are of different sizes ; but they slowl ead as 
ag eee ye bee its way into the painting. 
y ing at picture in a side , the 
destruction that is going on is Prliom Fa mpd 
The part covered is mouldy vegetation is 
| duller than the rest : it is like a bl and has 
something of the which a mirror or 
any bright surface ts when breathed upon. 
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would be hardly possible for any one 

in the mystery to discover what that met 
The secret has been divulged, however, 
solution of the riddle haying come from © 
the authorities, it may be su | to “ 
He said that the hanger of pictares 
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the 
evidently of great 
is plain he took f 
a certain favourite of Catharine 
at ae Oo 
i ition the em d 
ay ot meen that his house should be furniehed 
with books as well as with carpets and rich 
furniture. He ‘therefore sent for a bookseller, 
whom he ordered to procure a library forthwith. 
Being asked about the choice of works, he replied, 
indifferent to him; but he supposed 


“ that was 
that there must be volumes below and smaller 
ones above, as was the case at the em ’s.” 


And in strict accordance with this plan I 

pictures in the Pinakothek of Munich been dis- 

tributed over the walls. Small works, cabinet 

pictures of exquisite finieh, an Elsheimer for 

example, as beautiful as a miniatare, or others 

with figures full of wonderful expression, are 
high over the head. 

It is astonishing that a man so fond of Art as 
King Louis of Bavaria could have allowed an 
individual of such evident incom as Dillis 
to arrange his collection for him; or , when 
he saw how the work was being executed, he did 
not at once forbid him to proceed. 

Consistency, under all circumstances, deserves 
appreciation, and it is but justice to acknowled 
the high degree in which this quality displays it- 
self in the novel ——— of the Pinakothek. 
If there be one specially dark spot in a cabinet, 
and in that cabinet be one ially valuable 
picture, you may be sure that it will be found in 
the chosen s ing it invisible. Thus 
we find a Natscher worth 10,000 florins in the 
darkest corner of the room. The only Hobbema 
in the collection has the worst place that the 
cabinet can furnish reserved for it. The same 
with the only landscape of Domenichino. Indeed, 
any work that is unique is sure to be 
away and out of sight. So, too, with the beautiful 
Ruysdael, No. 458. Titian, Rembrandt, Vandyke, 
are hung anywhere—twenty-four feet high when 
Se t rid of them. and 

rreggio, unless the shape of their give 
them a title to a more honourable place, are 
(Nos. 586, 578) thrust in the dark, nineteen or 
twenty feet above your head. 

There is unfortunately little hope of remedying 
the evil complained of ; for even were the mal- 
arrangement to be acknow those in 
authority, and an hahentton Makan ws make a 
change, the alteration would be prevented by the 
great expense which it would entail. The walls 
of the Pinakothek, it must be remembered, are 
hung with rich damask. Now, in order to spare 
as much as possible, the wall behind each picture 
was left bare, by which means a very considerable 
number of yi of silk arras was saved. It is 
impossible, therefore, to move a single picture 
from its place, as beneath it is a square hole in 
the damask hanging. 

That a gallery like that of Munich should have 
on its walls pictures which are notoriously not 

muine, is discreditable both to the taste and the 

nowledge of the directors of the institution. 
We are not surprised to find daubs in Wardour 
Street labelled with a fine-sounding name, but we 
have a different judgment for such proceeding 
ay we neg - be a celebrated collection, and in 
wn, too, that owes its ion solely to 
the works of Art collected thee. We see , 
for example, four pictures by Massaccio, while it 
is well known that there are but two in existence 
—st Florence and at Rome.* We have, too, a 
Paulo Ucello, yet since three hundred years not a 
picture by this master has been seen. There are 
also six Giottos, although it that there 
are not as many in the whole world.t There are 
two Leonardo da Vincis, and five Correggios. 
Of these latter some are such frightful abomina- 
tions, that any student in the painting school of 


i wholly without desert. 

a proof of the state of knowledge of ancient 
the authorities” of Munich, pro- 

fessors of the Academy, and others, we may state 


the following :—About ten years @ general 
clearance was made at the Ro Castle at 
Schleisheim, close to Munich, of the so-called 


lumber-room, where pictures were deposited looked 
upon as valueless. A commission consisting of 
Academicians and others was appointed to 
examine the pictures, and to see that nothing 
really worth po heghe ow dey The sale 
ace took place, and fetched somethin 

less than 10,000 florins. Cus pictane win hnothel 
down for 7 florins, which immediately after was 
sold by the lucky purchaser for 50 louis d’or. 
Amongst the “ lumber” was a Holbein, a Lucca 
von den, an Albert Durer, a Murillo. The 


Albert Durer in question is still in Munich, and 
its asks for it 34,000 florins. Of the 
works thus di of under the eyes of the 


chosen commissioners for 10,000 florins, a portion 
was soon after re-sold — fortunate possessors, 
and realised a sum of about 80,000 florins. 

But this belongs to the past, and our care is 
only for the future. We ask of the Bavarian 
government that they bestir themselves in the 
matter, and that men be appointed to examine 
the pictures and rescue them from destruction. 
Not such a commission, however, do we want as 
directed the clearance at Schleisheim, consisting 
of know-nothings or do-nothings, but men who 
would zealously set about the work as about a 
labour of love; men, too, chosen for their know- 
ae and experience, and not on account of court 
influence or of royal favour.* 


—<———— 


THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tur late additions to this collection are—portraits 
of H VIII. on copper, painter unknown ; 
Charles II., Lely ; Bishop Horsley, Lethbridge; 
Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar), Lethbridge; Bishop 
Burnet, Riley; Lord Chesterfield, Hoare; Rich- 
ardson the novelist, Highmore; and Sir Richard 
Steele, Richardson. The portrait of Henry VIII. 
is a gem ; it is worth to hang t the side of the 
Van Eyks in the National lery. It is un- 
dou a portrait of H 
favourable than the full and bloated countenance 
so familiar to us, insomuch that but for certain 
indisputable tokens the identity might almost be 
questioned. Charles II. is a life-sized head and 
bust, painted evidently not very long before his 
death. Lely has done his best to divest these 
features of the stamp of the drivelling trifler. 
Lethbridge’s miniature of Peter Pindar looks 
slightly flown, but it is charmingly finished. 
Bishop Horsley, a miniature, also by the same 


— is not so favourable a subject. Ir. Lord | tries, dc 


ld, Hoare could scarcely fail to catch 
the “fine gentleman” of the middle of the last 
aed; is of course in velvet and satin. 
The o portraits, Bishop Burnet, Richardson, 
and Sir Richard Steele, are common-place enoug’ 
examples of oil portraiture. Every visit we pay 
to these rooms ious more and more the neces- 
sity of a new abiding-place for this rapidly-in- 
creasing collection. the large room a row of 
its i laced on the floor, and pro- 

destination of these por- 
the results of the Academy 
ventilated in the 
collection of 


H. W. Martin, which is being 
nucleus of a print department. 





* In Paris is one, but doubts are entertained of its 


authenticity. 
_1 Our correspondent surely is mistaken in this asser- 


tion.—{Ep. A.-J.} 





VIIL., but more | 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Most of the Government Schools of Art through- 
out the country have their annual meetings, for ex- 
canination of the papi and Gee dinteiiation of priam, 
in the early summer months of the year. 
A number of these meetings for the 
current year we have already reported ; but there are 
others yet to be noticed. The examination of the 
Halifax School took place on the 8th of June, when 
Mr. ne the inspector, congratulated Mr. 
Ryan, master of the institution, on its prosperity, 
and awarded nineteen medals to the successful can- 


t of the successful drawings 
onal competition at South Ken- 


—— We may remark, as a novelty in the course 





of ordinarily in Government 
Schools of Art, that in this instance awards were 
made for as applied to manufacture and 
| architecture. is a step in the right direction 


which we are glad to see.— pupils of the Lan- 
om ge tyesens jeep ee Fy by Mr. R. 

. Wylde, who expressed his approv the progress 
made by the students, and of the efficient manner in 
which their studies are conducted.—The Leeds School, 
in connection with which are branches at Holbeck 
and Keighley, was visited early in June, when the 
pupils in the first-mentioned obtained twenty-nine 
medals, nine drawings being also selected for national 
competition ; the Holbeck School six medals, and one 
drawing selected for national competition ; and the 
Keighley School also six medals, and two drawings 


Academy contemplates opening an exhibition of 
pictures by artists during the approachi 
congress, in Edinburgh, of the National Soc 
Science Association. 

Giascow.—A monument of unique design has 
recently been placed in the cat of this city to 
the memory of Lieut. Robert Burn Anderson, of the 
Bombay army and “ Hodson’s Horse,” who died in 
China in 1860. On a horizontal slab of marble rest 
the warrior’s arms and accoutrements—that is, his 
sword, cuirass, helmet, &c.—most artistically pan : 
the helmet, surmounted by a small vase of flowers, 
| forms the apex of the composition, while over the 
| whole of the geet ye is thrown a military cloak, 
| whose graceful folds are ly brought forward 

to cover the slab lengthways. A laurel-wreath, 
| through which a ribbon whereon appears the motto 
| « Stand Sure” is entwined, forms an te and 
expressive adjunct to the composition, It was de- 
signed and modelled by Mr. Robert Jackson, of 

London, the able assistant of the late Mr. John 
| Thomas, who executed the chief ornamental sculp- 
| tures of the Houses of Parliament. The monument 
| itself is in bronze, executed at the foundry of Messrs. 
| Elkington, of Birmingham. 

Coucurster.—A love of Art must certainly be 
diffusing itself through the country, when we see 
quiet rural towns like Colchester—and Reigate, as 
| we noticed a short time ag corey | up an exhi- 
bition of paintings and other objects of Art. Such a 
| collection was opened, towards the end of June, in 

the former of these places, at the Town-Hall, where 
| about five hundred pictures, drawings, and engrav- 
| i were hung; these works were chiefly con- 
tributed by their owners, the gentry of the locality. 

Carvings, old plate, and china, with numerous 
| modern specimens, armour, warlike weapons, tapes- 

-, added greatly to the variety and interest 
| of the exhibition, which had its origin, we hear, in 
the Colchester Literary Institution. 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


Cuapran VIl.—Caricatures of domestic life.—State of | 
of domestic 


caricature from the carvings of the misereres.—Kitchen | 


—The judicial duel between man and wife as allowed and 
regulated by the old German customs. 
Axoxa the most popular subjects of satire during 
the middle ages, were domestic scenes. ie 
life at that period appears to have been in 
its general character coarse, turbulent, and, we 
should say, anything but . Inall its pointe 
of view, it presented t subjects for jest 
and burlesque. There can be little room for 
doubt that the Romish Church, as it existed in the 
middle ages, was extremely hostile to domestic 
happiness among the middle and lower classés, and | 
that the interference of the priest in the family | 
was only # source of domestic trouble. The sati- | 
rical writings of the period, the popular tales, | 
the discourses of those who sought reform, even | 
the pictures in the manccenges. ane Se seule | 
tures on the walls, invariably t the fi | 
ion of the family as entirely under the in- | 
sane ae ye 9 et ogpeeeee | 
or the worst of They encouraged 
faithlesances 0 well aa disobedience in wives, and | 
undermined the virtue of daughters, and were | 
uent! with anything but kindly 
feeling by the male portion of the ulation. 
The —_ the wife, and the boty — the 
usual leading characters in a medisval farce. 
Subjects of this kind are not very unfrequent in 
the illumination of manuscripts, and more espe- 
cially in the sculptures of buildings, and those 
iefly ecclesiastical, in which monks or priests 
are introduced in equivocal situations. This 
part of the subject, er, is one into which 
we shall not venture on an occasion like this, the 
more so, as we find the mediaval caricaturists 





/ig. L.—TUR LADY AND HER CAT. 


drawing plenty of materials from the less vicious 
shades of contem life; and, in fact, some of 
their most — pictures are taken from the 
droll, rather than from the vicious, scenes of the 
interior of the household. Such scenes are v 
frequent on the misereres of the old cathedrale 
and collegiate churches. Thus, in the stalls at 
Worcester Cathedral there is a droll figure of a 
man seated before a fire in a kitchen well stored 
with flitches of bacon, he himself occupied in 
attending to the ay Jom while he warms his 
feet, for which purpose he has taken off his shoes. 
In a similar carving in Hereford Cathedral, a 
man, also in the kitchen, is seen attempting to 
take liberties with the cook maid, who throws a 
re s% head. In Minster Church in the 
ale « ne 0 a seems pepsenants an oh tale 
seated, occupied industri , and 
accompanied by her cats. these 
three subjects are given in my “History of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments,” but a 
great number of similar subjects may be collected 
from the numerous monuments of this kind stil] 


”" Out ox enngeal (ls. 1), thn 
ur cut an o. f 
the stalls of Winchester Cethedral, <P 


aaey 





come te be lanes 
iding away wu cat, an 
whose jor nf Sek: io auhy out 
its mistress. The 


brawls.—The fight for the breeches. | j 


favourite subject 
for the scourge was | 
ages as the stimulant to scholarship. 
extensive field for the study of this interesting 
part of our subject will be found in the archi- 
tectural gallery in the Kensington Museum, which 
contains a large number of casts from stalls and 
other sculptures, chiefl 
cathedrals. One of these, engraved in our cut 
No. 2, ts a couple of females, seated be- 
fore the kitchen fire. date of this sculpture 
is stated to be 1382. To judge by their looks 
and attitude, there is di t between them, 
and the object in dispute seems to be a piece of 
meat, which one has taken out of the oa 
placed on a dish. This lady wields her ladle as 
though she were prepared to use it as a weapon, 
while her opponent is armed with the bellows. 
A cumeagenlint has kindly furnished us with a 
drawing from a stall in the church of Welling- 
bo in Northamptonshire, the subject of 
which is an ale-wife pouring out her to a 
rustic, who stands by in a state of highly gratified 
expectation, which contrasts with the indifference 
that characterises the countenance of the taver- 
ness. Like many of these stalls, it is drawn with 
artistic spirit. But the ale-pot was more 
requently the subject of pictures of a turbulent 
character, and the peacefulness of the Welling- 
a ale-house scene is rather an exception to 
the rule. Among the grotesque and monstrous 
res in the ins of the noble manuscript 
the fourteenth century, known as the Luttrell 
Psalter, one represents two mages not only 
quarrelling over their pots, which they appear to 
have emptied, but actually fighting with therh. 
One of has literally broken his pot over his 
companion’s head. This scene is copied in our 
cut No. 3. 
It must be stated, however, that the more 


beginning to quarrel over their 
in the church of Stratford-u 


Lag NS 


Fig. 2.—A POINT IN DISPUTE. 


Lill 


the ladle as the readiest weapon. The an 
appears to be mainly on her side, and the ra 
tame countenance of her antagonist contrasts 
—— Ag with her inflamed features. Our next 
cut, No. 5, is taken from the sculpture of a 
column in my eer ogy tear —_ - an 
engraving in s “Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture.” A man and wife, age pe pe 
ling for the possession of a staff, which is 
perhaps intended to be the emblem of mastery. 
As is y represented to be the case in these 
scenes = pues -_ poly ey shows — 
ener more strengt n t, 
she © caldeatis overcoming him. The mastery 
of the wife over the husband seems to have been 





Fig. 3.—WANT OF HARMONY OVER THE POT. 


a universally acknowledged state of things. 
stall in Sherborne Minster, in Dorset, which has 
furnished the subject of our cut No. 6, might al- 
most be taken as the sequel of the last cut. The 
lady has possessed herself of the staff, has over- 


thrown her husband, and is even striking him on | 


the head with it when he is down. In our next 
cut, No. 7, which is taken from one of the casts 
of stalls in the French cathedrals in the Kensing- 
ton Museum, it is not quite clear which of 

two is the offender, but perhaps, in this case, the 
archer, as his profession is indicated by his bow 
and arrows, has made a gallant t, which, 
ee ee ispleased at it, 
the dame certainly resists with spirit. 


A } 


One ides connected with thia picture of domeste 
| antagonism appears to have been very 
“from a rather arly iod. 

to signif: 
ousshold, by which it is 
| wears the breeches.” The phrase is, it must be 
_ confessed, an odd one, and is on! half understood 
_ by modern explanations ; but in medieval 

we learn how “she” first put in her cla 

| this particular article of 

disputed and contested, how 

| defeated, but how as a general 

| enforced. There was a French 


| teenth _H Piaucelles, 
fellas, or aided ta tales, entit 
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@’Estourmi,” and the “ Fabliau de Sire Hains et 
de Dame Anieuse,” are preserved in manuscript, 
and have been printed in the collection of Bar- 
bazan. The second of these relates some of the 
adventures of a medisval , 

was not the best in the world. The 
name of the heroine of this story, Anieuse, is 
simply an old form of the French word ennuyeuse, 
and certainly dame Anieuse was sufficiently 
“ennuyeuse” to her lord and husband. “Sire 
Hains,” her husband, was, it ap , @ maker of 
« eottes ” and mantles, and we should judge also, 
by the point on which the quarrel turned, that 
he was partial to a good dinner. Dame Anieuse 
was of that di le temper, that whenever 
Sire Hains told her of some particularly nice 
thing which he wished her to buy for his meal, 





fig. 4.—DOMESTIC STRIFE. 


she bought instead something which she knew 
was disagreeable to him. If he ordered boiled 
meat, she invariably roasted it, and further con- 
trived that it should be so covered with cinders 
and ashes that he could not eat it. This would 
show that people in the middle ages (except, per- 
haps, professional cooks) were very unapt at 
roasting meat. This state of things hed gone on 
for some time, when one day Sire Hains gave 
orders to his wife to buy him fish for his 
dinner. The disobedient wife, instead of buyin 

fish, provided nothing for his meal but a dish o: 
spinage, telling him falsely that all the fish 


-y 


7M, 





fig. 5.—A STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 


-_ , be leads to a violent quarrel, in which, 
some fierce wrangling, especially on the 
of the lady, Sire Hains prope to decide ir 
difference in a novel manner. “ Early in the 
morning,” he said, “I will take off my breeches 
and lay them down in the middle of the court, 
and the one who can win them shall be acknow- 
ledged to be master or mistress of the house.” 
“ Le matinet, sans contredire, 

Voudrai mes braies deschaucier, 

= cunt nostre cort couchier ; 

s conquerre porra, 

ier bene reson whe no 

Quw'il ert sire. ou dame du nostre.” 

, Fabliaur, tome iii., p. 383. 


Dame Anieuse accepted the challenge with 





| rather too soon to exult over his wife’s defeat. 
, But Dame Anieuse was less disconcerted than he 


expected 
| CE tn ber cho ternal Sole hie ond tieedhs hice 





yo yee and each prepared for the struggle. 
er due preparation, two neighbours, friend 
Symon and Dame Aupais, having been called in 
as witnesses, and the object of dispute, the breeches, 
having been placed on the pavement of the court, 
the battle began, with some slight parody on the 
formalities of the judicial combat. The first 
blow was given by the dame, who was so eager 
for the fray that she struck her husband before 
he had put himself on his ; and the war of 
tongues, in which at least Anieuse had the 
best of it, went on at the same time as the other 
battle. Sire Hains ventured a slight expostulation 
5 ap mang tc yew g in answer to which 
she only w in his teeth a fierce defiance to do 
his worst. Provoked at this, Sire Hains struck 
at her, and hit her over the eyebrows, so effec- 
tively, that the skin was discoloured ; and, over- 
confident in the effect of this first blow, he began 


, and recovering quickly from the effect 


on the same of his face with such force, that 
she nearly knocked him over the fold. 
Dame Anieuse, in her turn, now s over 


him, = ae was recovering from his con- 
fusion, es fell upon the object of contention, 
and sedhddl os 1 enh Bil Ser toaenee 
it to carry it away. This movement roused 
Sire Hains, who instantly seized another = of 
the article of his dress of which he was thus in 
danger of being rived, and began a 

for possession, in which the said article 

went considerable dilapidation, and f ts of 
it were scattered over the court. In midst 
of this struggle the actual fight recommenced, by 
the husband giving his wife so heavy a blow on 
the teeth that her mouth was filled with blood. 
The effect was such that Sire Hains alread 
reckoned on the victory, and proclaimed himself 
lord of the breeches. 


“ Hains fiert sa fame enmi les denz 
Tel cop, que la bouche dedenz 
Li a toute emplie de sancz. 
* Tien ore,’ dist Sire Hains, ‘ anc, 
Je cuit que je t’ai bien atainte, 
Or t’ai-je de deux colors tainte— 
J’aurai les braies toutes voies.’” 


But the immediate effect on Dame Anieuse was 
only to render her more desperate. She quitted 
her hold on the disputed t, and fell upon 
her husband with such a shower of blows that he 
hardly knew which way to turn. She was thus, 
however, unconsciously exhausting herself, and 
Sire Hains soon recovered. The battle now 
became fiercer than ever, and the lady seemed 
to be gaining the upper hand, when Sire Hains 
ve her a skilful blow in the ribs, which nearly 
roke one of them, and considerably checked her 
ardour. Friend Symon here interposed, with the 
raiseworthy aim of restoring before farther 
Coan might be done, but in vain, for the lady was 
only ren more obstinate by her mishap ; and 
he that it was useless to interfere until 
one t a more decided advantage over the 
other. The t therefore went on, the two 
combatants having now seized each other oy the 
hair of the head, a mode of combat in which the 
advantages were rather on the side of the male. 
At this moment, one of the judges, Dame Aupais, 
es too much with Dame Anieuse, ven- 
t some words of encouragement, which drew 
upon her a severe rebuke from her colleague, 
Symon, who intimated that if she interfered 
again there might be two pairs of combatants 
instead of one. Meanwhile Dame Anicuse was 
becoming exhausted, and was evidently getting 
the worst of the contest, until at le stagger- 
ing from a vigorous push, she fell back into 
large basket which lay behind her. Sire Hains 
stood over her exultingly, and aw as umpire, 
pronounced him victorious. He thereupon took 
possession of the disputed article of raiment, 
and again invested himself with it, while the lady 
faithfully the conditions im upon 
her, and we are assured by the poet she was 
a a and obedient wife during the rest of her 
life. In this story, which affords a curious 
of medizval life, we learn the origin of A 


ing to the ion and wearing of the 
verb eating 0 0 ee Sis r~ 
S a 


159 
disobedient wife to treat her in the same manner ; 
— mas wea ~ to have followed 

= we . , 
a ws against the ill- 


A subject like this was well fitted for the 
burlesques on the stalls, and owe, Mg 
find on one of those in the cathedral at 
the group given in our cut No. 8, which seems to 
part of the og in which both 

he disputed garment, 


represent 
combatants seize hold of t 


fig. 6.—THE WIFE IN THE ASCENDANT. 


and struggle for ion of it. The husband 
here a knife in his hand, with which he 
seems to be threatening to cut it to pieces rather 


than give it up. The fabliau gives the victory to 
the husband; but the wife was generally con- 
sidered as in a majority of cases carrying off the 

rize. In an extremely rare engravin at the 
Flemish artist, Van Mecklen, dated in f , the 
lady, while putting on the breeches, of which she 


Fig. 7.—VIOLENCE RESISTED. 


has just become , shows an inclination 
to lord it rather tyrannically over her other half, 
whom she has condanned to perform the domestic 


aes mansion. : 

In y, where there was still more 
a in medieval life, what was told in 
England and France as a good story of domestic 
doings, was actually carried into practice under 
the authority of the laws. The judicial duel was 








Fig 8.—THE FIGHT FOR THE BRERCHES. 


there adopted by the legal authorities as a mode 
of settling Sy hen between husband and 
wife. Curious particulars on this subject are 
given in an interesting paper entitled “ Some 
observations on or py as — in 
Germany,” published in the twenty-ninth volume 
of the Auchwologia of the Society of Antiquaries 
(p. 348). They are chiefly taken from a volume 
of directions, secompanied with drawings, for 
the various modes of attack and defence, compiled 





bliau by recommending every man, who, has 
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: prac- | 
in Germany seems to have | 
it i in the 


been. Several sales took place 

in the month of June which we had not space to 

notice in our last number, and others in the 
month following. 

On the 12th and 13th of Jane Messrs. Christie, 


Manson, and Woods di the collection of 
ancient works, chiefly Italian, formed by the late 
Rev. W. D. Bromley, of Wootton and 
Street. It included examples of some 

of the earliest painters, and the attracted 
much interest those collectors who still 
gn the preference to the productions of a long 
¥-gone age. The majority of the pictures, how- 

ever, were knocked down at comparatively smal! 
sume, and we record them for the purpose of 
showing the estimated value of such works. The 
sagt Syne Salt Fest 
paintings being :—* Virgin ild,’ A. o- 
vinetti, 23 gs. (Earl of Southesk) ; *The Wise 
Men's nn ee Gentile Fabriano, 
23 ge. (Mr. Milnes, M.P.); ‘ Portrait 
of a Venetian Nobleman,’ Paris Bordone, from 


Annunciation,’ Vicenzo 

Ashburton); ‘ Virgin and Child,’ P. ti, 
SD) gs. (Sir Walter uhar); ‘ St. ey Sig- 
norelli, 39 gs. (Lord Ashburton) ; ‘ The Adoration 
of the Magi,’ Pintariechio, from Mr. Dennistoun's 
co!lection, 35 gs. (Anthony); ‘ The Crucifixion,’ 
Daceio di Buon tangas, from the collection of 
M. de Bammeville, g*. (Anthony); « small 
dyptioh two panels of Saints on gold nd, in 
one frame—St. James the Great, St. St 





Francis, and St. George, by Simone Memmi, 


(Anthony); “Oupid and Peyduo two pictares by 
Anthony); ‘ Cupi ’ two pictures by 
at pa from the Fesch collection, 109 
(Rae); ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,’ Gio- 
vanni Bellini, 600 gs.—this is one of the pictures 
bought at this sale by Sir C. L. Eastlake for the 
National , a8 we stated last month ; ‘ Vir- 
in and Child,’ with two angels, Pietro Alamanni, 
1 gs. (Earl of Southesk); ‘St. ’ Crivelli, 
104 gs. (Farrer); ‘St. James the Elder,’ ‘St. 
Dominic,’ ‘St. Nicholas,’ three wee also by 
Crevelli, 127 gs. (Goldsmith )—these four were in 
the Fesch salloaians ‘A Triumphal Procession,’ 
celebrating the return of Lorenzo di Medici to 
Florence, 165 gs.; and the companion picture, 
containi its of celebrated contemporaries, 
Pietro di imo, 150 gs.—both from Mr. Wood- 
burn’s collection, and purchased by Messrs. 
ae) ‘Virgin and Child, B. Luini, from 
the Northwick gallery, 75 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Vir- 
gin and Child, and St. John,’ ea ls > 
a garden, Fili Lippi, from ’s col- 
lection, 243 ge. (Bale); ‘Virgin and Child, and 
St. Elizabeth,’ Francesco Penni, from the Solly 
collection, 167 gs. (Holloway); ‘ St. Ursula,’ and 
‘ A Youthful Saint,’ both by Simone Memmi, and 
formerly in the Ottley collection—the first was 
t Baron Marochetti for 113 gs., the 
second by Lord Ashburton for 81 gs.; ‘ Venus 
holding a Garland of Roses,’ 8. Botticelli, 150 gs. 
(Lord Ashburton); ‘ Virgin and Child,’ in a land- 
scape wherein the Lake of Como and the Al 
are introduced, painted at Milan by Leonardo 
Vinci, 490 gs. (Goldsmith) ; ‘The Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherd Velasquez, from the collec- 
tion of Louis Phili pe, 215 gs. (Lord Ashburton) ; 
‘Virgin and Child J. B. liano, 50 gs. 
et ‘ Virgin with the Infant, St. Peter and 
. Paul,’ Giulio di Amendula, from the Fesch 
collection, 36 gs. (Watson); ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
surrounded by five youthful Saints, S. Botticelli, 
from the Fesch gallery, and considered the gem of 
the first day's sale, 750 gs. (Lord Ashburton) ; 
*The Crucifixion,’ a altar-piece, by B. 


Oreagna, 61 gs. (Goldsmith). 

The pet. sre sale included:—‘La Belle 
Isabella,’ ee Henry II. of Spain, Antonio 
More, from the Fesch collection, 140 aes 
* Divine and Heathen Love,’ in a splendi - 
scape, Palma Vecchio, formerly in the ive 
f ies of Count D’Aguilar and King Louis 

ilippe, 420 gs. ag ,’ with 
a lake, ruins, and figures, R. Wilson, R.A., 295 gs. 
| errnges L ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ 

iotto, from the Fesch gallery, 195 gs. (Parry) ; 
‘ The roe Le from the Fesch 
gallery, gs. (Seymour) ; ‘ Portrait of Sannaz- 
zaro,’ Andrea del Sarto, 275 gs. (Holloway) ; ‘The 
Adoration of the Kings,’ tolomeo Suardi, 
called Ii Bramontino, from the Fesch collection, 
121 gs. (Sir C. L. Eastlake, for the National 
pag ‘The Virgin Enthroned,’ Palmezzano 
da Forli, from the Fesch collection, 320 gs. 
(Mulvaney, for the Dublin National Gallery) ; 
*The Virgin and Child,’ A. Botiaffio, formerly 
in the Northwick gallery, where it was assumed 
to be by Verrochio, 440 gs. (Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
for the National Gallery)—the, ‘ate owner gave 
230 gs. for it; ‘The Ascensicn of the Virgin,’ 
G. Cotignola, an altar-piece, formerly in the Solly 
collection, 104 gs. (Lord Ashburton) ; ‘The Trajan 
Horse brought into the City,’ and ‘ The Death of 
Hector,’ B. Pinturicchio, both from Mr. Wood- 
burn’s collection, 110 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Portrait 
of La Simonetta,’ now attributed to Filippino 
Lippi, when in Mr. 's collection stated to 
be by Verrochio—Dr. Waagen considers it to be 
by mh a ee ; ene): ‘The Virgin 
and Child,’ 8. Botticelli, from Mr. Solly’s pe 
tion, 230 gs. (Martin); ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 
Leonardo da Vinci, from the Northwick gallery, 
at the sale of which it realised only 15 gs., but on 
this occasion rose to 140 gs. (Hebeler); ‘ Venus,’ 
8. Botticelli, 100 gs. (Lord Ashburton); ‘The 
Holy Trinity,’ P. li, a master whose works 
are ext y rare, 2,000 gs. (Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
for the National Gallery); ‘Our Saviour receiv- 
ing the Soul of ee the figures 
introduced are those of St. J ‘e. John, and 
numerous saints and picture, which 
was formerly in Cardinal Fesch’s gallery and 
was exhibited at the British Institution in 1857, 
has the reputation of being Giotto’s masterpiece, 





950 gs. (Martin). The total amount realised 
by the two days’ sale was £13,958. 


Mr. Charles Pemberton, of Beech Mount, Liver- 
pool, sold off his collection of Suleesoleue ste 
, and in the following year a portion 
intings. Two or three of the latter 
in, as we find them 
the remainder of this gentleman's collection dis- 
wn agg age ‘oster, at their rooms in 
Mall, on the 17th of June. Seventy-four 
modern pictures, chiefly Sages ists, were 
then submitted for sale ; principal being :— 
‘Brig and Vessels off a Harbour,’ G. Cham 
51 ge. (Wallis) ; ‘“Oh! ’tis merry in the Hall,”’ 
Sees at Eat ou 
ng,’ T. 8. A. = i ing); 
‘Draught Players,’ F. D. Hovde. 5 ‘aa 
76 gs. (Hayward); ‘View near Dedham,’ J. Con- 
stale, A, @ picture, but little more than 
a sketch, 
‘Calais Har 


werful in colour, 165 gs. (Cox); 
ar,’ J. Wilson, Jun., 38 gs. (Vokins); 
‘ Snowden, from Capel Curig,’ TBP 52 gs. 
Agnew); ‘The Morning after a Wreck,’ A. G. 
ickers, 45 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘On the Mediterranean 
Coast,’ J. B. Pyne, a (Vokins); ‘ Boulders— 
a Scene in Wales,’ W. Miiller, 77 gs. (White) ; 
‘The Garden of Gethsemane,’ J. Linnell, small 
ood size, a gs. sen f ‘ — T. Grin- 
nd, large, 4 allis); ‘Bursting of the 
Mill Dam, Cheddar, Slonnencedon’ J. B. Pyne, 
105 gs. one ; ‘Rustic Felicity, A. Johnston, 
65 gs. ( i ‘ Landscape—Morning,’ P. 
Nasmyth, 152 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Bue 
ing,’ its companion, 91 e (Pool); ‘ Captive 
Greeks,’ J. R. Herbert, 22 (Gambart )—this 
is a large gallery picture, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
a of ton, Sam sold . in 1850, 
when a lar of his collection was dispersed, 
“1 Pr Amalf in the Bay of Salerno,’ 
J. B. , 129 gs. (H. L. Jones)—it was bought 
in, in 1859, for 137 gs.; ‘Landscape—Evening,’ 
J. Linnell, sen., a d work, 421 er (Agnom) 
‘Honfleur,’ E. Isabey, 95 gs. (Pool) ; ‘ urial 
of Charles I,’ A. Johnston, 165 gs. (Wallis); 
* Landscape,’ Miiller, 160 gs. (Crofts); ‘ Coast 
Scene,’ Ww. Collins, R.A. 180 gs. (Vokins); 
‘Landscape,’ known as ‘The Leaping Horse,’ J. 
Constable, R.A., 365 | hint 6 ‘ Cattle—a 
Summer's Day,’ T. 8. per, 380 gs. (Wallis); 
‘Venus and Cupid,’ Etty, 75 f (Cox); ‘Una 
with the Wood Nymphs,’ F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 
185 gs. gy el ‘B -Hunting in Olden 
Time,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 150 ¢ (Hooper) ; 
‘ Landscape—David and Saul,’ J. Linnell, £336 
(Pennell )—bought in, in 1859, for 210 gs. The 
whole amouat realised by this collection was 
£5,107 4s. 


The late Mr. John Allnutt, of Clapham Common, 
began to collect many years ago, at a time when 
the art and mystery of picture-buying was not so 
well understood by amateurs as it is at present. 
As a result, he A sds a large number 
of oil-paintings, both by old and modern artists, 
the majority of which were of little value, while 
a still sate number appeared to be in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. His collection of water- 
colour drawings was, on the contrary, very good ; 
it contained numerous fine examples of many of 
the earlier masters of this branch of our national 
art. The whole, both ee and drawi 
numbering upwards of specimens, were 80 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, on the 
18th of June and two following days. The draw- 
ings consisted of about 120 mounted for portfolios, 
| about 170 framed and glazed ; the oil-pictures 
may be stated at rather more than 200. 

first day, and a part of the second, were 
devoted to the sale of the drawings. Of these we 
notice:—‘ A Lake Scene—Sunset,’ G. Barrett, 
100 gs. (Cox); ‘Landscape, with Peasants and 
Cattle,’ D. Cox, 71 gs. hite); ‘ Marine View, 
with seling aes © a mg £70 
Agnew ie with a leam orses— 
ooon &. Barrett, 170 (Sale) ; ‘ Windsor Castle, 
from Virginia Water,’ D. Cox, 165 gs. ( )i 
‘Loch Tay—Evening,’ J. D. Harding, 10s., 
ag ‘The Farm passing through s 
under Pine-trees,’ D. 53 gs. ( ); 
‘Scene on the French Coast, with Fishing- 
£103 (Cox) ; ‘ Distant View of Bolsover Castlo— 
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Copley Fielding, 60 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ River 
saat oe pine en Evolen Fielding, 110 
| “*, iver, crossed by a Bridge, 

(A ); ‘A River, j ; 
fu. W. Turner, stated to be the artist's di loma 
work on being admitted Associate of the 


—the drawing engra - s 
and "Wales”320. gs. (Vokins); ‘ Fish- 
on the Beach at Hastings,’ J. Cristall, . 
(Vokins) ; ‘ River Scene in Devonshire,’ J. Glover, 
17 gs.; ‘Tivoli,’ a capital copy: by D. Cox, 
of fe celebrated drawing by » 150 gs. 
is); ‘An Hast-Indi ,’ 8. Prout, a beauti- 
(Wallis) ; red: : 
ful specimen, rich in colour, 215 gs. a 
‘ Windsor Castle, fromthe Thames,’ D. Cox, a 
large and fine work, 245 gs. (Agnew); ‘The 
Building of Carthage: Aineas and Achates,’ D. 
Cox, a grand composition, and large in size, 260 gs. 
(Moore); ‘A River in Devonshire,’ P. Dewint, 
125 gs. (Webb) ; ‘ Durham Cathedral, Castle, and 
City, G. F. Robson, one of this artist’s most 
important works, 270 gs. (Farrer); ‘ View over 
an extensive Valley,’ D. Cox, 105 gs. (ager ; 
‘ River Scene, with a Rainbow,’ P. Dewint, gs. 
(Cox)—we remember this drawing when ex- 
hibited at the Water-Colour Society's gallery, and 
thought then, as we did when we again saw it in 
Messrs. Christie’s rooms, that the rainbow did 
not improve the composition; considering the 
slightness of its execution and the size of the 
drawing, we are surprised at the sum it realised— 
unquestionably it was the dearest “ lot” knocked 
down ; ‘Classical Landscape,’ G. Barrett, 110 gs. 
(Crofts); ‘An extensive Valley, with Sheep feed- 
ing near the Bank of a River,’ &., D. Cox, 410 gs. 
(Agnew)—this drawing, one of the artist’s finest 
works, was engraved in the Art-Journal for 1860, 
where it accompanies a po notiee of the 
inter ; it is there called ‘ Meadows on the River 
7 , Herefordshire,’ the locality it represents ; 
‘Distant View of Fonthill Abbey—Morning,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, 260 gs. (Webb); ‘ Distant 
| View of Fonthill Abbey—Evening,’ the com- 
panion, J. M. W. Turner, 100 gs. (Cox); ‘ Nea- 
politan Fishermen,’ R. R. Reinagle, esteemed the 
artist’s chef-d’euvre, and in the International 
Exhibition of last year, 425 gs. (Atkins); ‘ Trial 
Scene from the Merchant of Venice,’ G. Catter- 
mole—a fine composition of numerous 
60 gs.; ‘Solitude,’ G. Barrett, 400 gs. (Cox)— 
this work, which is dated 1823, Teo always 
been regarded as the master-piece of this classic 
painter; ‘The Embarkation of George IV., 
at Greenwich, for Scotland,’ D. Cox, S00 . 
(Cox)—engraved in the <Art-Journal for 1860. : 
perhaps it is only right we should state here, 
that Mr. Cox, the purchaser of so many pictures 
in this sale and others, is not related to the artist 
of the same name ; we mention this only to avoid 
any erroneous conclusions; ‘Lake Scene—Sun- 
set,’ G. Barrett, 250 gs. (Cox); ‘ Tivoli’ J. M. W. 
Turner —the auctioneers’ catalogue says, and 
truly, that this is “ unquestionably the finest and 
most important picture in water-colours ever 
executed by the t master; it was made 
expressly for Mr. Allnutt, and was hung in the 
International Exhibition.” After much compe- 
tition it was knocked down to Lord Ashburton 
for the high sum of 1,800 gs. 
At the —— the second day’s sale, the 
copper-plate o ‘Tivoli’ picture, engraved 
E. Goodall, was sold, with a ne poser te 
different states, and prints, for 400 guineas, to 
— Agnew. 
oil-pictures may be very briefl disposed 
of, few of them realising ag enuthamile sums. 
The most important were :—‘ Landscape, with a 
Road across a Common,’ &e., F. R. R.A., 
ee (on): ‘ Tivoli,’ a fine copy, by W. Miiller, 
of Turner's large drawing, 47 gs. (Cox)—Mr. 
Allnutt had the drawing copied both in oil and 
in water-colours, fearing that time or accident 
might damage the original. ‘Landscape, with 
@ grazing,’ &e., Sir. A. W. Calleott, R.A., 
310 gs. (Cox) ; ‘ Landscape—Effect of a passing 
Shower,’ J. Constable, R.A. £103 (Cox)—a 
small picture, and so unlike this artist’s usual 
style as to be scarcely recognisable; ‘The Sal- 
yest James Burnet, 155 gs. (Atkins)— 
were several pictures by this artist in the 














sale, and they certainly were among the best | deal wi 


in ‘the collection ; «A Woody Land- 


scape,’ Gai , painted in emulation of 
Teniers, 225 gs. (Atkins); ‘ -boat in a 
Storm,’ Giroux, 125 gs. (Cox) and 


Amelia,’ R. Wilson, the fi van te Mortimer, a 


Sate 
gs. 3 ing,’ Wilkie, a 
early example, 120 oo t) ; 
tion—Portrait of A on. Mrs. 
Reynolds,—this must i 


uisitely beautiful ——_ but its present con- 


dition is comparativ 
Normanton, however, 


it, and it was put up at that price, 


on the sum ; 
a large picture, considered the 
@euvre, in the International 
ear, 205 ged. Allnutt); ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ 
nolds, 265 gs. (Mainwaring); ‘ Landscape, 
with Cattle being driven over a wooden Bridge,’ 
James Burnet, 50 
Christ,’ Murillo, 7 a & (F. Nieuwenhuys, of 
Paris) ; ‘ An elderly Lady in a black Silk ? 
Rembrandt, a “ay fine portrait, 640 gs. (Nieu- 
wenhuys); ‘A Venetian Knight,’ Gi. ione, 
465 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘The Virgin in Glory,’ Van 
Dyck, 160 gs. (Cockburn). 

Mr. Allnutt’s whole collection realised £19,295, 
or about one-fourth of that of the late Mr. Bick- 
nell. With the exception of the pictures 
Reynolds, and the old masters just menti . 
the most attractive portion of his gallery was the 
water-colour paintings; yet even these did not 
reach the sums given for Mr. Bicknell’s, though 
many of them were quite equal in merit, and 
some far superior ; for example, those by 
D. Cox, Barrett, Robson, Dewint, and Turner. 
The Herne Hill collection showed nothing equal 
to these. Moreover, there were small drawin 
by Prout in the more recent sale not a whit 
inferior to those in the former, and yet they did 
not realise sometimes one-quarter, sometimes one- 
sixth, of the price Mr. Bicknell’s sold for. Such 
are the chances and changes of picture-selling. 
The truth being that many of the Allnutt collec- 
tion went for as much, or more, under their 
value, as many of the other were disposed of 
above their value. For instance, Cattermole’s 
‘ Trial Scene,’ a really fine specimen and a large 
work, only reached guineas ; Glover’s ‘ River 
Scene in Secnihhan! another large and extremely 
clever drawing, only 17 guineas ; James Burnet’s 
pictures, too, are intrinsically worth far more 
than was paid for them; while Reynolds's 
‘Banished Lord,’ a disagreeable p 
doubtedly, and in bad condition, no higher 
than 13 guineas! One may well ask what, a 
century hence, will be given for works of Art 
which now it requires a little fortune to purchase? 

Other subsequent sales have taken place, which 
we cannot this month find room to notice. 





EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF WOOD CARVERS, 


AT THE 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Wuen the Duke of Northumberland, a few years 
ago, resolved to restore the feudal baronial strong- 
hold of the Percies, he knew well the right man 
to be entrusted with the duty and the respon- 
sibility of directing the necessary architectural 
works at Alnwick ; and, accordi 
Salvin established himself upon the , 


ish nobleman 
been cast in ul days, and whose towers, 
however massive their , would not re- 
ire to be equipped either for defence or de- 
on. Here, however, a difficulty arose ; because, 
while men were to be found who knew how to 


ly deplorable: the Earl of 
signified to Messrs. 
Christie his willingness to pay 1,000 guineas for | 
his lordshi ad el aoe 
's , no advance bein 

: Richmond Hill,’ T. C. Hofland— | 

inter’s chef. 
ibition last 


.; ‘The Virgin and Infant | 


| 


the architecture of an early century, 
rs were wanting who would be equall well 
| qualified to i : in 
accordance with the feeling and the usage of 
| their own day. So the duke brought over some 
| wood carvers from Italy; and a small school of 

t 


engraving, artist-workmen in this particular 

very of Art was formed and established their 
‘Contempla- | guidance upon English ground, for the purpose 
’ | of fitting up the restored Alnwick Castle of the 
ly have been an twelfth century after the fashion of an Italian 


— of six or seven hundred years later. 
ithout now adverting to any of the many 
questions naturally arising from this singular 
combination of early Norman and late Italian 
Renaissance, we are content to remark that the 
Duke of Northumberland, when he had found 
his architect in England, considered that he had 
to search in Italy for his wood carvers—that is 
to say, for the masters who might teach and 
train Englishmen in the art of carving in wood. 
On the other hand, the late Sultan without hesi- 
tation looked towards London, when he required 
some wood carving for a new ; and our old 
friend Mr. was commissioned to execute 
work that was to be fixed upon the shore of the 
Bosphorus. Mr. Rogers’ commission was an 
honourable recognition of his well-known ability ; 
but still, without a doubt, the Duke of Northum- 
berland sought his wood carvers from Italy, because 
he felt that the art of wood carving did not stand 


upon very high in England. 
The Society Sines year has taken a de- 
cided step in the right direction, in taking the 
the exhibition of works that have been 
brought together for the of submitti 
them to ublic by the “Society of W 
Carvers” of London. This er | has been 
formed to —— for Engl what the 
Duke of Northumberland accomplished for Aln- 
wick Castle—only without the assistance of the 
Italian teachers from Rome; and we cordially 
give our su to an association that has so 
excellent an object in view. It is full time that 
this art of carving in wood should flourish 
amongst us, both as a true and a noble art and 
also as an art of our own. The exhibition, which 
was open during June at the house of the Society 
of Arts, very significantly declared what course 
the Society of Wood Carvers have to pursue. 
must im upon wood carvers the neces- 
sity of studying the art of wood carving—the 
necessity also of studying Art. Many of the 
works exhibited py manipulative 
skill; and a certain power freedom of hand 
combined with a delicacy and also firmness of 
touch were by no means wanting. But, with 
rare exceptions, the exhibitors were but too 
evidently deficient in training as artists; there 
were only here and there signs of study, and 
evidences of that discipline without which a man 
may not hope to rise to eminence as an artist. 
We must press upon wood carvers the necessity 
of their aiming at eminence as artists. é 
We trust that, having shown so wise a dis- 
cretion in taking under their patronage the Society 
of Wood Carvers, the Society of Arts will not be 
content with any half measures; but, on the con- 
trary, that they will devote themselves in earnest 
to the furtherance of the views of the wood 
carvers, and to the vi development of their 
beautiful and useful art. With such support the 
Society of Wood Carvers may — | great 
things, and the more so, since the direction of 
the Society has happily fallen into good hands. 
We do not forget that this Society has not 
ducal supporter, ready and desirous to lead it 
onwards to complete success ; but the Society of 
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Sardis 


the Lydian kings departed, 
on facta mien a . 


loped the city in 
that in this fire the e 
Darius heard of the ae the 
an arrow into the air and vowed vengeance 
the Athenians, a fact which singularly resembles 
the incident recorded in 2 : 

That vow he was not destined to ' 
oath of the father was bequeathed to 
Xerxes, who made Sardis his winter-quarters 
when preparing for the memorable invasion of 
Greece, which occupied four years in elaborating, 
and in which Hi 4 oe Xerxes 
reached Thermopylz, he was fo an army 
of two million =. The repulse Shich he there 


. 


ienced from Leonidas and his it band is 
suficiently familiar. His ity at the 
battle of Salamis (which i beheld 


from a seat on Mount Aigaleos) was his crownin 
discomfiture, after which the Persian mo 
retreated across the Hellespont, and returned to 
Sardis a iumbled man. Sardis then became the 
home of revelry and of the basest amours of 
Xerxes, terminating in his murder. Subsequently, 
after the battle of the Granicus, it yielded with- 
out resistance to Alexander, who at once took 
possession both of the city and the Acropolis. 
At the death of Alexander it passed to the posses- 
sion of Antigonus, and when he had been defeated 
at Ipsus, to the Seleucid of Syria. Antiochus 
the Great besieged it, and obtained possession 
through one of his soldiers scaling the precipitous 
rock of the Acropolis where it was and 
opening the gates to the besi who had 
vainly invested the city for a whole year. 

After the battle of Magnesia, in which An- 
tiochus was defeated by the Romans, Sardis be- 


came part of the Roman territory. As such, and 
a the reign of Tiberius r, it suffered 
frightfully from the too celebrated earthquake, 


which played havoc among the cities of Asia 
Minor in the time of Tiberius. As a Roman 
city we contemplate it at the time when St. John 
addressed it in the Book of Revelation, and such 
it continued down to the close of the Byzantine 
empire. 

n the eleventh century the Turks took end 
sion of it. In the thirteenth it suffered fright- 
fully, and as a city was destroyed by Tamer- 
lane. From that date, down to the present time, 
the historical Sardis is no more. Its site is 
called Sart. A Greek who keeps a mill upon the 
river which flows through it, is the only Euro 
in the place, and the “ village” of Turks is diffi- 
cult to discover. 

Such is a hurried outline of the history of 
Sardis. It has been n to preface a de- 
scription of the place by this of its ante- 
cedents, since the great interest of what now 
remains of Sardis is particularly centred in its 
Lydian kings, Gyges, Alyattes, and Croesus. 

On turning to the map of Asia Minor, it will 
be observed that a lengthened mountain chain 
extends eastward from behind Smyrna as far as 
the “ Catakekaumene ” ond Philadelphia, 
bearing the title “Mount Tmolus.” This range 
of mountains, in many parts capped with snow, 
runs from west to east, and upon its northern 
side looks down upon the epreading plain through 
which the Hermus flows. Upon the lowest spurs 
or mounds of the Tmolus, where it sinks with 
gentle slopes into the plain, stood Sardis—now 
stand its ruins. Tn the Ailustration accompanying 
this narrative, the peaks of Tmolus are seen in 
the southern distance. Behind the ruins a solitary 
hill lifts itself up, on which formerly stood the 

lis. Viewed from the city side, as it is 
presented to us in the picture, it will be observed 
that its slopes are . On the ite side, 
and looking towards Tmolus, it is a pre- 
cipitous rock of the most formidable character, 
ancien, {eat direction was considered by the 
ncients to be impregnable, al it so happens 
that on the two on occasions Sardis was 





and from | taken, both Cyras and Antiochus gained 


sion of it th precipitous rock of the 
—— being scaled, where it was left unpro- 
by the garrison, because it was considered 


oa. 


situation of Sardis, and of the surrounding 
—- must be taken. It is like takin i 
of inburgh and its neighbou 
Arthur’s Seat, 

Behind us stretch the or of the Tmolus, 
one peak above another, the loftiest crested with 
snow. Thro a luxuriant gorge in those 
mountains, and behind the eek Sy a stream 
rushes from the heights, and winding at a little 
distance round the of the Acropolis, flows 
down into the plain, losing itself eventually in 
the Hermus. is stream is the Pactolus, the 
classic Pactolus, beside whose golden waters 
So in the Philoctetes, tells us that the 

less Cybele loved to dwell. , 


"Opeoripa mapbor Ta 
Marep avrov Awe 
“A roy peyay Iacrwddy ebypucoy veperc. 


The great and famous temple of Sardis, dedicated 
to Cybele, stood u n the banks of the Pactolus, 
behind the Acropolis. There its ruins still stand, 
the west front rising above the river, the east 
nestling under the overhanging Acropolis. Fol- 
lowing the course of the Pectolus twhich was 
called “Golden,” Taxrwidv ebypveoy, because 
in ancient days its bed was rich with golden 
nu and served as a “digging” in the time 
of 5) ent whale somal 4 base of the 
Acropolis, and flows northward across the plain, 
the eye wanders over one of the most pict 

scenes in Asia Minor. Beneath our feet, skirt- 
ing the sides of the Pactolus, are the few and 
shattered remnants of the Lydian capital—the 
city that was identified with the exploits of 

Cyrus, Xerxes, and Alexander. 

On the slopes beneath us, whereon these ruins 
stand, we see the dwarf ilex and the arbutus 
flourishing; and a turn in the river near the 
Gerusia, or supposed of Croesus, brings 
back to memory the sides of the upper lake at 
Killarney. Looking across the plain, 
the Phrygian mountains, we see the Hermus wind- 
ing through its centre, at the distance of between 
two and ey oe ys of — ; — 

ond the river gean lake glitters in t 
— encom about by a fringe of hills, and 
skirted with its own and rushes. Near to 
it the eye rests upon a series of mounds, and in 
their midst a monster mound rises in solitary 
dignity. This isthe a of Sardis. Those 
mounds are the tombs of her kings, and that 
ambitiqus tumulus, looking down upon all that 
surrounds it, is the grave of Alyattes. There it 
stood for Herodotus to see and to describe, and 
there the tomb of Alyattes, at the term of twenty- 
four centuries, still stands for the modern traveller 
to see and describe. On every side the rich tints 
ot tha tretinnel,, onl Go Samoans poe of Se 
arbutus, give beau ere ue effect to t 
pinaactedl sock and the Jagged sides of the hills, 
scarred and furrowed by the mountain torrents 
which have seamed their faces and ploughed 
their features with the wrinkles of time. _ 

Sardis is in itself a very interesting evidence 
of the tremendous changes which are — 

i i rains. 


| terus.” As this title 


the city. It is curious to observe 
or ts buildings, which 
now seem to be titel tan the air, but which, in 


exquisite Ionic columns 
structed, rose beside the golden Pactolus, and 
beneath the overhanging Acropolis; when that 
same stream flowed the classic A or 
ess pe be the walls of stu- 
pendous palace, or ia—the house of Croesus, 
where he displayed his wealth and te 
the admiring 8; when the stadium and 
the theatre, constructed of marble, enriched the 
foot of the Acropolis upon the city side; and 
when the whole circuit of the capital was sur- 
rounded by walls so massive and stupendous that 
they were considered im ble, and resisted 
a twelve months’ siege of the troops of Antiochus ! 
Here the Lydians taught the world to coin gold 
and silver; here, as a commercial people, t 
were the first to establish retail trade; here like- 
wise the use of dice was first invented, beside 
many other of hazard, which betokened a 

ple labouring under a plethora of wealth. 
ow we look upon its ruins, picturesque indeed 
= thickets w —- made vocal with 
t of the nightingale, but in their desola- 
ton ring the $ ic warning-—“ If, there- 
fore, thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee 
as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I 
will come upon thee.” Among the few remains 
that exist the most interesting are those of the 
Temple of Cybele, the Gerusia, the Acropolis, 
and, though it is removed seven miles away across 
the Hermus, the Necropolis of the Kings, with 
the Tomb of Alyattes. 

The most im t remain in Sardis is the 
temple. In point of size it was inferior to many 
others, but in architectural beauty it was pro- 
bably—in the Ionic , When 
Smith, the first of our English travellers, visited 
it in the time of Charles II., there were ten of 
its columns still standing. In 1750 there were 
three columns, with their architraves, part of the 
cella, and three detached columns. In 1812 this 
number had diminished by one half when Cock- 
erell visited Sardis, and there then remained 
standing only what we now see—two of the 
columns with caps, which belonged to the eastern 
front, and part of the trunk of one of the de- 
tached columns at the side of the temple. To 
those who have travelled in Asia, and are un- 
acquainted with the character of the present 
inhabitants of the country, it may seem strange 
that within one hundred years six stupendous 
columns, measuring from six to seven feet 
in diameter, have vanished, particularly 
when we consider that their solidity made them 
capable “ withstanding for eee no — 
any probable natural influence except . 
The wonder cesare in » moment when it is known 
that the Turks bave been in the habit of blowing 
these columns up in order to get the iron where- 
with their joints were clamped, or to look for 
the gold which their vulgar traditions led them 
to believe was buried in the masonry of the 
temple. The small remains ae a ~ 

le which now gladden e 
wae ied for quite orang ve feet 
i i ve accumu- 


the temple iteelf remains; but the probability 
is, that i the collected asll could bo cimaned og 
nd the proportions tem ug out, 
orig) ee or code 4 many of 
its columns, would » oes 
state of preservation. It sai - 
fication which Vitruvius called “ lus Dip- 
the architrare 
esst and west by a row of eight 


wolumme: and a remarkable fact in the arrange- 
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ich still remain have elicited t " 
Buropean traveller who has examined 
. Cockerell very jpstly unced them 
remains” onic architecture 
had ever seen. They are grand not only 
iveness of their proportions, but in 
i r carving. ‘aan 
they were may be, in some , 
i when it is miauitened that the architrave 
between the columns was constructed with single 
of stone, each one extending from 
of one “cap” to the centre of the next. 
of these blocks weighed, it is computed, not 
than twenty-five tons weight. How they 
raised to their elevated position, at least 
feet above the level of the ground, is a mecha- 
ical puzzle which yet remains to be solved. It 
is most deeply to be lamented that the hand of 


i 


°F 2aTF 


iam has been laid so ruthlessly upon this | 


te le temple. The two columns which 
at the east end, supporting their soli- 
of architrave, supply us with the 
to calculate what must have been the 
beauty of the entire structure; for 
is true that there are the truncated 
‘0 other columns at the east end, and 
the portico of the Pronaus, never- 
hese are deprived of their caps, and 
are buried at least 25 feet from their base in 
accumulated débris, they afford little help to the 
architectural enthusiast in his strong desire to 
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diameter, but is one of the least 
these structures in Asia Minor, as 


Parts of the vaultin, 


the building, and to its proportions. Below 
the ui ond ot righ with it, is the 
he theatre, 


is completely defaced and ruined. 

History tells us that the Pactolus flowed 
through the Agora, or market-place of Sardis. 
Of this preys eae a must have been one of 
the in the city, there is not at t 

Se has bose that the 


f atrace. It has been frequently asserted 
‘tion chy ; 


remains of two survive among 
the ruins! This statement rests upon conjecture, 
springing out of the desire of persons interested 
in the history of the Seven Churches to connect 
some ruin in Sardis with the church to which 
St. John addressed himself. Smith originally 
started the idea that he had found remains of a 
church ; and others a his —— 
From Sardis to the Necropolis of the mon is 
a distance of seven miles. The Necropolis is 
plainly visible from the ruins, and lies di ef 
north-west across the plain, and on the other si 
of the Hermus. A pleasant ride tamarisk 
thickets for a distance of about two miles and a 
half, brings us to the rather deep ford by which 
the and dangerous Hermus is 
Four miles beyond it we come upon the Gygean 
Lake, sw with marshes, and skirtcd with 
reeds. The Necropolis, famed for the tomb of 
Alyattes, is in its immediate vicinity. This home 
of the dead is called by the Turks “ Bin T si 
or the “Thousand Hills,” on account of the 
burial mounds or tumuli which on every side 
surround the grave mound of Alyattes. There 


_ are three of these mounds of stupendous propor- 


| tion, while sixty or seventy smaller ones are 
them 


| ga 


around . 
In book i. cap. 93, Herodotus gives us an 
account of this tomb, which, as a work of Art, he 
declares is second only to those of Egypt and 


in his imagination the original ele- | Babylon. In the following paseage he gives its 
vation of the Temple of Cybele. When Sardis | measurement :— 


> was burnt, during the invasion of the Ionians, 


i by the Athenians, it seems probable that 
temple was destroyed. 
vow of vengeance which Darius took, and 


The 
which Xerxes endeavoured to carry into effect, lA mound, according 


% piv oi wepiodog rod ohparog, siai eratin 


| 8, wai dvd wriOpa, rd bt sipd¢ tori wriOpa 


rptanaideca. 
to this measurement—viz., 


has been referred to. It is a remarkable fact, | six stadia and two plethra, or rather more than 


that wherever the army of Xerxes marched on its 
devastating way through Greece, the soldiers 
invariably destroyed the Grecian temples. This 
to have been an act of vengean 
in retaliation for the destruction of the Temple of 
\. may perchance come when the 
foundations of this temple will be reclaimed from 
the mass of rubbish under which they are now 
i ; but as that day scoms at present to be 
distant, the reader must rest content with the 
few roe wage given, which are all that can be 
it together upon the subject. 
ane the temple, the most important ruins 
are those of what has been conjectured to be the 
Gerusia, or palace of Croesus. Whether this is 
or is not the site of Cravsus’ palace, it is evident 
the ruins themselves are the remains of 
majestic structure. The outline of two 
chambers is complete, and a ground-plan of it 
has been given by P PThes measure 
— in hand 42) in width. The ends 
superb apartments are both semicircular. 
The walls of the Gerusia are 104 feet in thick- 
ness. _ structure consiste of brick and marble 
—marble piers sustaini derous fragments 
of brick arches. Chandler,‘in his travels, points 


' attention to the brick of which this palace is 


built, as an evidence of the durability of that 
material for the purpose. If this be the palace 
of Croesus, these brick walls must have stood for 
more than two thousand years. So great is their 
solidity and sound state of preservation, that it 
is even now difficult—nay, almost impossible— 
to separate one brick from another. In the 
accompanying engraving the lofty piers in the 
foreground represent the remains of this supposed 


Gerusia. Further back, and beneath the slope | 


of the Acropolis, the outlines of the theatre and 
stadium ear. The theatre is on the brow of 
the which was called “Prium ;” it is 


three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
thirteen plethra in breadth, or 433 yards—is cer- 
tainly vastly larger than the mountain mound 
which still continues to be as much a subject of 
interest and astonishment as in the days of 
Herodotus. The largest possible size which can 
be at present assigned to this tumulus, is half a 
mile round. Even this measurement would give 
a size and vastness to which the European eye is 
altogether unaccustomed. It has often been said 
that the base of the Great Pyramid would just 
fit into Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, in order to convey 
to the intelligence of London the size of the 
Egyptian monument. In the same way, to realise 
the immense proportions of the tomb of Alyattes, 
let us suppose entire area of Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields converted into a mound, rising to the height 
of the clock-tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Even 
these proportions would be considerably smaller 
than the measurement which Herodotus gives. 
He tells us that this tumulus was constructed by 
three classes of people, the labourers, the artisans, 
and the evepyaléuevac mwawdioxac—the Lydian 
young women who made it a rule to sell them- 
selves, and so accumulate a marriage portion. 
The greater proportion of this vast mound was 
erected by this class of women. To the present 
hour it continues a wonder of the world. There 
is a tradition still existing that the neighbouri 
Gygean Lake was originally dug. It is su 
that the artisans oad laborious Lydian women 
may have carried, from what is now part of the 
basin of the lake, the earth which was required 
to construct the tamulus. If not from the bed 
of the lake, it must have been brought a still 
greater distance from the bed of the river. 
However much Herodotus may have exaggerated 


_ the size of this monument to the ver ng Si 


Alyattes, and alt 


it has evidently 
greatly decreased in t 


lapse of two thousand 


No accurate measurement of this tumulus 
been made until very lately. M. 
the Prussian Consul at Smyrna, having explored 
it, gives the measurement of its diameter at 
281 yards, which gives us a circumference of half 
a mile. Now as Lincoln’s-Inn Fields is ; 
one-eighth of a mile from north to south, i 
give reader a tolerably accurate i 
tomb of = imagi 





| @ gallery into the centre of the mound, and di 
| covered there a sepulchral chamber (com 

| of white blocks of marble), 11 feet long, 8 feet 
| broad, and 7 feet high. It was quite empty, and 
| contained no remain ei of or 
| inscription. But this was accounted for by the 
| fact M. Spiegenthal discovered the mound 
been pierced with various galleries 


: | dates, and therefore 


| been rifled. Nevertheless the chamber remains as 
| perfect at this moment as when it was originally 
constructed in the days of Solon and of Croesus. 
At the Christian era, it has already been stated, 
Sardis was subject to Roman government. It 
had been one of the twelve great cities which had 
suffered so terribly from earthquake—that earth- 
quake, which Tacitus informs us happened in the 
night, when hills sank and rose to moun- 
tains. Sardis was indebted to the Emperor 
Tiberius for its restoration. How Christianity 
came to be planted in this city is unknown ;— 
there is a tradition that St. John preached in it, 
and that Clement, a disciple of St. Paul, was its 
first bishop. The warning addressed to it by 
St. John in the A ypse is the first historical 
reference to it which we possess, as a home of 
Christianity. That it was a place of great solici- 
tude to the Evangelist there can be no question. 
“ I know thy works, that thou hast a name, that 
thou livest, and art dead. Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things that remain.” “Thou hast 
a few names, even in Sardis, which have not 
defiled their garments : and they shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy!” “ Even in 
Sardis” would seem to imply that the progress 
of the Gospel in that city was subjected to great 
discouragement. Its history has affo us 
but “a few names” of men illustrious as the 
champions of the Cross; and in later centuries 
the Church of Sardis may be said to have utterly 
mere with the total depopulation of the place. 
ne of its bishops has left an illustrious name in 
the annals of the Christian Church. In the 
second century, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(a.v. 177), Melito, one of the pillars of the Church 
in Asia, was Bishop of Sardis. He is distin- 
guished in history as the first Christian who ever 
made a catal of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. This he was led to do through travelling 
in Palestine. We are merge “a — . 
reserving many fragments of the wri 
Melita: amon i for a p s yn A 
icatory to imus, in 
Scripture. He says, “ When therefore I travelled 
in East, and came into that conntry where 
these things were preached and done, 
strict inquiries ~~ ogy 4s the sae gee 
ment, a catal i ve herew! 
you.” For > sahies of this catalogue the 
Christian Church to the present hour is indebted 
to Melito, Bi of Sardis. , = is a my rh 
distingui as having put forth an a 
the Chietions sufferi = coreeoution, edivened to 
Marcus Antoninus. Ths defence offered to the 
em will be found quoted Neander in his 
“ Church more fag ‘on to be ome 
that the moving a) to was 
effect. Busebive has preserved another eg 
regarding Melito that is ay og: ger ‘ 
interesting. It would appear that Melito, actively 
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dom, there arose a controversy at Laodicea con- 
cerning Easter, at which 
books.” Bishop Melito seems to have been a 
yoluminous writer, judging from the number of 
his works catal by Eusebius. “As an early 
apologist, a voluminous writer, and an exemplar 
Christian,” says Milner, “ he was one of the pil- 
lars of the Asian churches, in an age when the 
torrent of persecution beat fame them.” 

n the acts of the Council of Chalcedon, men- 
tion is made of one Florentus, Bishop of Sardis. 
With the exception of these two men, history has 
not preserved to us the names of any among the 
“few” who were found faithful at Sardis. ; 

In the reign of Julian, idolatry was restored in 
Sardis; though at his death Christianity was 
again established The faith then continued to 
hold root in the city until the fifth century, when 
Sardis was taken by the Goths, and given up to 
rapine and pillage. Its streets flowed with blood 
at the time of the persecutions of Nestorius. Its 
subsequent history is that of the common country 
about it. The inroads of the Tartars and the Turks 
have brought it down qgodually, since a.p. 1304, 
to its present state of lation. The invasion 
of Tamerlane sealed its doom. Since that date, 
century by century, and year by year, it has 
declined, until it is at length a lation ; and 
the miller who grinds his corn at the mill on the 
Pactolus is the “ last man” who can be called an 
inhabitant of Sardis. ‘In the lapse of twenty 
centuries the Persian chivalry, the Macedonian 

halanx, the Roman legion, and the barbarous 

oth, have been witnessed within its walls; while 
its inhabitants have alternately listened to the 
counsels of Solon, the hymns of the half-frantic 
priestess, the lessons of Apostles, and the doctrine 
of the false prophet. But princes, warriors, 
temples, and churches have now passed away, and 
the owl and the jackal occupy the gorgeous palace 
of Croesus; while the black tent of the Turcoman 
is alone seen upon the plains through which 
Xerxes poured his millions to fall beneath the 
Grecian sword.” 
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JAMES S. STEWART, RB.S.A. 

Recent intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope 
brings information of the death of Mr. James 
Stewart, well known in Edinburgh in former 
years as one of the original members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, in which he took rank as a 
painter; but he is better known to the public 
generally wh at the most accompli line 
engravers which this country has uced. 

“itr Stewart was born in Yedin oh about the 
end of October or beginning of November, 1791, 
and in 1804 entered as an apprentice with Mr. 
Robert Scott, then the first pe engraver in 
Scotland, and the father of the late David Scott, 
RSA. At this time John Burnet was also an 
apprentice with Mr. Scott, and having nearly 
completed the term of his en t, we have 
the authority of Mr. Hors the eminent 
engraver—who was apprenticed at the same time 
with Stewart—for stating, that it was to the 
valuable instructions received from Mr. Burnet 
that they both owed that careful training which 
was destined to yield such good fruits at a sub- 
sequent period. Mr. Stewart learned to draw at 
the Trustees’ Academy, under Graham, where 
Wilkie and Burnet had been pils some years 
before him. After the expiration of his appren- 
epee the first work of any consequence which 
he produced was from Allan’s painting of ‘ Tartar 
Robbers dividing the Spoil.’ The ving of 
this was considered so excellent, as to Ieod to his 


painter, and considered one of the best he ever 
engraved. For this plate he received one thou- 
sand guineas, which was deemed a large sum at 
that period. Then followed the firm and tasteful 


the last of his engravings after Allan. Subse- 
quently, having been for a time engaged u 
some subordinate subjects, he was teimend’ to 
— a situation in an academy established 
in Edinburgh for instructing young ladies in 
drawing and painting. This appointment he 
af’ relinquished, having en with 
Wilkie to engrave several of his paintings: two 
small companion subjects from the “Gentle 
Shepherd” being the earliest of his renderi 
from this excellent master, and one of which, 
that of ‘ Roger piping to Jenny on an evening all 
aglow,’ is consi ‘y many as one of the most 
delicious engravings of the British school. Then 
came his and truly excellent work, ‘ The 
Penny Wedding,’ in which has been translated, 
with extraordinary taste and power, all Wilkie’s 
wide range of character. Having finished this 
large plate, he removed with fis family to 
London in 1830, where he ved another 
of Wilkie’s —— ‘The P , and — 
a sweet vi rom a painting by him- 
self, named * Hide™ and Seek.’ PiThis Ang when 
completed, was seen by an eminent publishing 
house, and was purchased from him at his own 
price ; subsequently, however, one of the partners 
chancing to say to Mr. Stewart, “ By-the-bye, when 
did Wilkie paint this picture?” he replied, 
“ Wilkie did not paint it, £ 
ho!” rejoined the trader, “is that it? then we 
throw up the ee !” and so, to his sad dis- 
appointment, the engraving was cast upon his 
beata This densities along ois Sita 
occurring about the same time, and iall 
that of an increasing family, led him to think of 
emigrating to one of the British colonies, and in 
this he was much influenced to make choice of 
the Cape of Good Hope by his friend Mr. Thomas 
Pringle, the author of “African Sketches.” 
Leaving his country somewhere in 1833, 
arrived with his family at Algoa Bay, and, jour- 
neying into the interior, invested his limited 
savings—somewhat about £500—in the purchase 
of a Dutch farm of nearly fifteen hundred acres, 
which he named Glen-Cullen, after an old friend. 
This property, however, being on the Eastern 
Frontier, and the Caffre insurrection of 1834 
breaking out within twelve months of his taking 
ion, he was the first settler attacked, his 

arm steading being fired, and he himself and 
family, bein obliged to fly, were closely pursued 
by the res, until, after many exciting and 
hair-breadth escapes, they all arrived at Somerset. 
In this city of refuge he turned his talents 
for Art to account, by painting portraits and 
teaching drawing, until, in course of time, 
coming again prosperous, he purchased another 
property, which he named Cullendale, and which 
remains still in possession of the family. 

Mr. Stewart was appointed a Government 
Commissioner at the close of the war, also a ma- 
istrate, and for some years a member of the 
olonial Legislature; and as the duties connected 
with this appointment took him frequently to 
Cape Town, : was well known there, and m 


To all who knew James Stewart, it seemed 


by universal consent, a foremost rank in his pro- 
fession, should be driven into regions where he was | 
called upon to grapple with the circumstances of a 
life which all we ieee him in his earlier years 
deemed him, of all men, least qualified to meet ; 
and yet, when it came to the trial, he was seen | 
to assume, with as much complacent resignation, 
the duties of emigrant and bush farmer, as if he | 
never had had any other object in life. 


| 





MR. WILLIAM COTTON, F.S.A. 





of fhe 
of * ircassian Captives,’ also by Allan. In 
this his refined and vi 
affording him the omroste i of a free “yo 
The 
was 
same 


| 
power as an accomplished line engraver. | 





The name of this gentleman has of late ears 
been so associated with that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that we cannot over his death, which 
took place some mont since, without a notice, 

indebted to him for some 





work of ‘ Mary signing her Abdication,’ being | the 


did it myself.” “ Oh, | 


| 
papers that appeared in the Art-Jowrnal about 
nine years ago. 

Mr. Cotton, it is stated in a local re- 
ferring to his death, inherited through his father 
magnificent collection of drawings, prints, 
sculptures, pictures, and other works of Art, 
accumulated by the late Mr. Charles Rogers, 
F.R.S., the friend of Reynolds. The ion 
of these treasures increased in Mr. Cotton the 
love of Art, and ially of that of the period 
in which the “ fa of the British school of 
inting” lived; and although his predecessor 
sold some consi portion of the pro- 
perty inherited from Mr. much, it is 
stated, as realised £4,000—the son was so ardent 
and indefatigable in his researches that he soon 
restored the collection to its original size and 
value, and it now forms what is known as the 

“ Cottonian Library,” at Plymouth. 

Of quiet and somewhat reclusive disposition, 
Mr. Cotton refrained from taking part in any 
rege business, — or otherwise: in fact, 

s collection and his antiquarian writings ab- 
sorbed his whole attention. Among other works 
of which he was the author may be enumerated 
—* Celtic Remains,” “Illustrations of Stone 
Circles, Cromlechs, &c., in Cornwall,” “ Anti- 

uities of Totnes,” “Notes of the Life of Sir 
oshua Reynolds.” 


——=< 


THE 
“INTERNATIONAL” BUILDING. 





Tux House of Commons, by a majority of more 
than two to one (287 against 121), on Thursday, 


¥ | July 2, rejected the motion of the Chancellor of 


| the Exchequer and the Government, and refused 
| to purchase of Messrs. Lucas and Kelk the build- 
| ing that contained the International Exhibition 
in 1862. The universal feeling of the country 
has thus been ted, and we are saved from 
another national disgrace. The vote was not 
| only rej —it was refused with indignation ;— 
the House treated the application with scorn. 
The result is pregnant with immense . The 
whole of the “business” at South Kensington 
will now be looked into. Luckily for its “man- 
| agers” the vote of the year has passed; mem- 
| bers will, however, between now and next session, 
_ have time and opportunity for “inquiry.” The 
| issue will be to arrest the p of a monstrous 
job; to place competent professors of Art and 
| Science in the places of those who are notoriously 
ignorant of either, and who have kept their seats 
| 80 long only by nourishing an idea that an insinu- 
ation to their prejudice was equivalent to an act 
of disloyalty.* 

Henty every month during the past two years 
we pictured this “International” building in 
| terms just such as are now applied to it by the 
| House of Commons. When, early in the year 

1862, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B.,’publicly characterised 
it as of un leled excellence, and its architect 
as worthy to take rank with the great Art-masters 
of all ages and countries, we engraved a picture 
| of its leading features, and described it as “a 
| vile parody of architecture,” “in merit below that 


| 


ed as an upright, intelligent, and most | of any railway station in the kingdom.” | The 
honourable man. — soon grew to be of that opinion ; and the 


ouse of Commons has given emphasis to it. If, 


strange that one so entirely loveable, and holding, therefore, England has been the laughing stock 


! 


of Eu we have shown that the nation is not 
responsible for the acts of a clique, and that a 
« job” designed to benefit a few at the expense of 
the country will not, no matter by what influence 
advocated, receive the sanction of Parliament. 
The Profession has at length spoken ou 
British architects have earned some obloquy by 
patience—it seemed apathy—with wh tre | 


° 


4 


* Perhaps Lord Elcho or Mr. Gregory, or 
ascertain sum granted by Parliament for residences 


|| ext large work upon which he materials supplied to us respecting 
| the ‘Death of A bichop Sharp,’ aftes Bir Jochua, which formed the subject of two | and that the owners in prospect may never be occupiers, 
—— — | 
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lessor Donaldson—petitioned 
grant, and “ not to en- 
nion of the whole of 
is a grave discredit to 
ight, and y ai 
Louse to reject the motion, and 
Elcho) “ to refuse 
of part or the whole of the 
ilding, as equally opposed to sound sense, sound 
coment, onl quel take” : 
There was one point in the debate to which 
public attention should be Seg directed ; it 
now yal 


we quote the 


that the Commissioners, 

“ blundering” was notorious in all they 
id—from the employment of their architect to 
t for provisions—had “so mis- 

their affairs” (again we quote Lord 

to have had no contract with Messrs. 

and Lucas for the removal of the building 
ee oo 

of the uer disingenuously is 

as an ee in evel of the purchase, 


inasmuch as years might elapse before the con- | 
und.* 


tractors cleared the gro 

The cause of the omission is obvious: “ clear- 
ing the ground” was never contemplated by the 
Commissioners. Mr. C. Bentinck was right in 
stating “ there was a in circulation, which 
he was er disposed to credit, that from the 
first there been an intention on the part of 
the Commissioners and 





| 


i 


s connected with | 


the Exhibition that the building, by hook or by | 


crook, should become the property of the nation.” 
Thus, not only all who appreciate excellence 


receive with unmingled satisfaction the intel- 
ligence that a and discreditable job has 
been defeated that the House of Commons has 
(to borrow the words of one of its members) 
“refused to sanction that which would be a per- 
manent di , and to see Science and Art and 
all the f of Bartholomew Fair mixed up 


| 


| vial Committee to the effect t 


} 


| 


together ;” has declined to sustain the South Ken- | 


i who, to quote the language of 
roy oss aandien are “not Uittérateurs, not men 


of Science and Art, but a mere set of toadies;” | 


and have thus, in a manner not to be misunder- 
stood, adopted the views of an accomplished 


French critic, M. Merimée (quoted in the House), | 


as to the building and its architect :—“ He has 


produced something with the pretensions of a | 


monumental building without even the merit of 
being a commodious shed. By all means pre- 
serve it if you wish to warn posterity of the 
faulis to be avoided in the erection of a great 
public building, just as the Spartans exhibited to 
their children a drunken helot.” The building, 


| their atelier in Lower 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


essor. 

Tux Rovat Acapemy Commirres.—It is under- 
stood that the Report is ready; probably it will 
be issued before our rong fe the — 
appears. Rumour, however, has pretty accurately 
forestalled its nature and purport. We believe 
both are sufficiently well known to those who are 
more immediately concerned in the result. We 
abstain from comments until all the details are 
before us. Plans, however, may be entirely 
changed in consequence of the resolution of the 
House of Commons not to buy the International 
Building, to which, no doubt, the national 
pictures would have been removed, to remain 
there only until a National Gallery is built on the 
site of Burlington House; for the Report of the 
Royal Academy Committee is grounded on a re- 
commendation to give to that Institution the 
whole of the building in Trafalgar Square. 

Me. H. B. Witt1s, Associate of the Societ 
of Painters in Water Colours, has been slocted 
Member of the Institution. 

Tue 1851 Testimontar.—In describing the 
admirable work of the sculptor, we ought to have 
quoted a from the rt of the Memo- 
“aided by the 
Prince's aioe. and an increase in the amount 
of the funds, Mr. Durham enlarged and improved 
his design, Sydney Smirke, Esq., R.A., co-opera- 
tin with him in the architectural details.” 

Tur Deatn or Wituiam Mo rgapy, R.A., is 
to be lamented, although he dies full of years and 
honours. We post until next month a me- 
moir of his long, active, and useful life. 

“ SronEwALt Jackson.””—A committee has been 
formed, and subscriptions raised, for the pu 
of executing in England, and presenting to Vir- 
ginia, a statue of this remarkable soldier. It is 
to be the work of J. H. Foley, Esq., R.A. 

Messrs. Moira and Hatcu hold a very fore- 
most rank among British photographers, not 
only in reference to the popular and universally 
adopted “ cartes,” but to portraits of size, and to 
the several other obj to which the valuable 
art is applied. We have been induced to visit 
Seymour Street, where 


| they have greatly improved facilities for obtain- 


therefore, “ whether Fowkean or Dilkhoosian” | 


(we quote Mr. C. Bentinck)—*“the wretched 


edifice is not to be a perpetual by-word and | 


shame to England,” but will be removed as sooh 


in, — oo the inconvenience of ascent, 
and w they exhibit conclusive evidence of 


skill and power. Few have more successfully 


as Parliament shall order it to be removed; and | 


especially, and above all, the memory of the 


Good Prince Albert will not be subjected to an | 


enduring reproach at South Kensington, for, as 
Lord Elcho rightly said, “the Sonn bat yet to 
learn what possible connection there was between 


ing, which he never saw, into which, alas! he 
never entered, and with which he had really no 
connection. He could tell the Government that 
if they wished to render the schemes of the late 
Prince unpopular, and to cast discredit on Science 
and Art, they could not more effectually accom- 
plish that object than by thrusting down the 
throat of the House this ugly temporary shed, 
which no amount of money would ever render 
permanent, convenient, or beautiful.” 





* Mr. Cowper stated that the Commissioners of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, who were the proprietors of the land, 
covenanted with the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1862 that the land should be cleared within six months 
after the conclusion of the Exhibition 
aasumed that some 


art than Mr. Haigh, to whose pro- 


ised 
Sections in landscape, as well as in portraiture, 


we have frequently called attention. But the 
oo advantage of this firm consists in the fact, 
that while Mr. Haigh is « skilful manipulator, 
Mr. Moira is an artist of long-established fame, 
his place as a miniature painter having been for 


| the first in England, and also 
the plans of the Prince Consort and this build- | on the Continent.’ - an 


on the Continent, where he has painted likenesses 
of nearly all the Sovereign families. The whole 
of the royal family of land have also been 
hissitters. Miniature painting as an art, however, 
has almost ceased ; Mr. Moira practises it pros- 
perously by the aid of photography. This happy 


/ combination of the true artist with the expe- 


share of patro 


rienced operator is therefore the source of the 
success of ane ha oy of the very large 
they enjoy. 

Parutament Grants ror Art.—The sum of 


_ £16,028 has been voted for the current annual 


expenses of the National Gallery and the purchase 
of pictures, after a little discussion on an amend- 


| ment proposed by Mr. Coningham, to the effect 


that the item of £2,000 placed against “travellin 


ex ” be reduced £1,400. A sum 
£1,500 also voted te the National Portrait 


Artists’ Benzvotext Fuxp.—The annual fes- 
of this institution was held on the 13th of 
June, at the Freemasons’ Hall, W. B. Beach, Esq., 
-P., presiding. The attendance was not so 
as on some former occasions, probably 
wing to the unfavourable state of the weather. 


uestion the good 
authority i 
sestheti 


nearly 
removed, which included her Majesty's usual sub- 
scription of 100 guineas. 

ne Hampron Court Picrure Gatiery.—Our 
contemporary, the Atheneum, has published the 


rary u 
following :—“ A highly-interesting Sun 
made by Mr. 


half-figures, is really the work of an artist whose 
works are rare in this country, Giro- 
lamo Savoldo, of Brescia, styled by Ridolf G. 
Bresciano. Vasari names him Giangirolamo. 
. . + + It seems that the work in question had 
been covered with the abominable brown com 
sition erst used to give ‘tone’ to pictures, 

on removing that, the signature and date, 1527, 
appeared. at Hampton Court it has 
found that an old and sadly-disfigured picture, 
called a Titian, formerly hung in one of the 
gallery’s darkest cells, when put in order, turned 
out to be a beautiful specimen of old Palma, a 
Virgin and Child, with St. John, &c. This is 
numbered 746.” 

Tas Untversat Exutsrrion 1x Paris, 1867.— 
The Moniteur contains the decree, signed by the 
Em r Napoleon, announcing that a universal 
exhibition of agricultural and industrial products 
is to take place in Paris from the Ist of May, 
1867, to the 30th of the followin tember. 
The decree is preceded by a report from M. Rou- 
her, who says :—‘“ The commission which met on 
the 5th of June was unanimously of opinion that 
the industrial and moral advantages of universal 
exhibitions are becoming more and more evident. 





Producers have derived much practical utility 
| from them, and their foremen and workmen also. 
| They have learnt to improve their systems of 
| manufacture, and to extend the circle of their 
| commercial o tions. The savans and artists 


| who form the international jury 


| in considering that these competitions stizaulate 
the p of Science and Art. Moreover, if 
this exhibition is arranged so as to attract a 
number of our countrymen and foreigners, it 
will be a considerable source of profit to the city 
of Paris, while, at the same time, it will favour 
the influence of the French nation, and the deve- 
lopment of its relations of all kinds. The com- 
mission was of opinion that a feeling of just 
emulation ought to urge France after the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 as of that of 1851, to follow Eng- 
land, and attempt for the second time this — 
undertaking. In addition to these general advan- 
tages, there are others which the presence of the 
savans and industrials of every country enables 
us to obtain.” M. Rouher, in conclusion, 
poses that the Exhibition of 1867 should be 
“more thoroughly universal” than its 
cessors, and that to this end it should em 
as far as possible, the industrial products of all 
countries, as exemplified in ae A branch of 
human activity. He recommends the immediate 
blication of his report, in order that the most 
istant nations may make their preparations in 
time. A Fine Art ibition is to take place at 
the same time as the Industrial Exhibition. _ 
Tux Scorrisu Memoria to the late Prince 
Consort is, we hear, to be entrusted to Mr. Noel 
Paton, R.8.A., her Majesty having selected the 
design submitted by this artist, who is neither 8 
sculptor nor an architect, but » painter of high 
merit. The design, as described, presents ted 
appearance of a rich Gothic cross, surmoun 


statue of the Prince in the robes of the 





by a moulded and plinth, bearing » full- 
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Order of the Garter. Under the trefoil arch on:| dense of cir exgsbiiitien to tee - 


f the four sides of the cross is a t 
a® © deena of Science and the Arts which 
the Prince loved 80 well. The whole is sup- 
on a moulded pedestal and 


the form of a cross. Tec feoat of tes 


in 
7 ea under each of cae bears 
elaborate bas-relief. The height of the who 
erection is about fifty feet, and it is designed 
be placed on the terrace in West Princes Street 


Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Pasrmmental ao Mr. J. B. Wartxc.—A con- 


iderable number of the princi lish con- 
tributors to the late Tafermathonal Bebibition, 
in the classes over which this gentleman was 
superintendent, having subscribed a sum of 
money to present him with a memorial of the 
undertaking, and to testify their appreciation of 
the services rendered to them, recently carried 
out their object by handing over to Mr. Waring 
an ebony coffer and bronze lamp, by Barbe- 
dienne, a bronze lamp by Ga: and a marble 
clock, with a pair of candelabra to match, by 
Carlhian and Corbiere. Accompanying these 

resents was an elegantly illuminated address 
From the subscribers. Our own experience of 
the courtesy shown by Mr. Waring at all times 
during the Exhibition justifies us in enying that 
the compliment offered him is well deserved. 

Sr. Marriy’s Scnoo. or Art.—The seventh 
annual conversazione of this school took place on 
the evening of May 14, when twenty-six medals 
were presented to the successful competitors— 
Miss Amy Measom, Miss Louisa Aumonier, and 
Mrs. J. F. Ducloy receiving two each. 
drawings of these students, and those of three or 
four other medallists, were selected to compete 
for the national medallion. Five students ob- 
tained “ honourable mention.” 

Cuarternovse Scnoot or Art.—On the 18th 
of May the distribution of prizes to the students 
in this school was made in the Lecture Theatre at 
the South Kensington Museum. Mr. H. Cole 
presided, and after some remarks by Mr. Red- 

ve, R.A., on schools of Art generally, Cardinal 

— ras my an address on the advant 
of -know , both for of utilit 
and enjoyment. The Rev. fy. Rogers, Pree. 
bent of St. Thomas Charterhouse, to whom this 
school is much indebted for the interest he has 
always felt in its welfare, also took in the 
proceedings. Towards the close of meeting, 
a testimonial from the students was preeented to 
Mr. Clack, head master. 

Me. Cuvrcn’s Picture or ‘Tar Iceseres.’— 
We have in type an ample notice of this fine 
work, which we are most reluctantly obliged to 
postpone to next month. To have compressed 
our remarks within less space than that devoted 
to them would be a manifest injustice to the 
artist and his picture; a subject of this nature, 
as a - such a manner, so full of valuable 
materials and suggestions, could not rightly be 
dismissed in a fone rief : \. ad 

Mr. Ginson, R.A., has arrived in England from 
Rome, to execute a bust of the Princess of Wales, 
who has given the sculptor several sittings. 

Tue Guarps’ Baut, in the late picture gallery 
of the International Exhibition bullding, gave an 
opportunity for us to “try our hand” at tempo- 
rary decoration. Perhaps the result was satis- 
factory ; at all events, it was better than we are 
used to. Flags and banners were plentifully 
scattered about; the Queen lent some of the 
most beautiful of her tapestries; Kew contri- 
buted exotic plants; gold and silver plate were 
lavishly bestowed for the occasion; and Mr. 
Eyles, the able superintendent of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, arranged a graceful and effective 
ante-room with ferns and flowers and fountains. 
Brucciani placed very judiciously the abundant 
sculptures at his pen and Nosotti, of Oxford 
Street, fitted up in excellent taste the boudoir of the 
Princess and her ladies-attendant. This boudoir 
= indeed the only “ fitted up” portion that 

© much pretence to Art; and it was, to say 
i least, exceedingly creditable to the decorator 
who made the mirrors, the console tables, and the 
several etceteras that combined into a charming 
and attractive whole. The affair, however, was 
far too hurried ; we have thus but an “ inkling” 
of what could be done, and are unwilling to 
accept the occasion as affording conclusive evi- 


see 


| have examin 





| presume to pred 





rooms that are to be made famous 
of “ show.” 

Tue Picrures ascribed to Madame Li 
in our notice, a month or two since, of the exhi- 
bition of the Society of Female Artists, are the 
work of Mademoiselle Amalia Lindegren. We 
have been requested to signify this. 

Tue Drinxixa Fovuntatn recently erected in 
the enclosure of St. James’s Park, by order of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, is the 
work of Mr. Robert Jackson, of Maida Hill, 
the chief assistant of the late Mr. Thomas in the 
sculptures of the Houses of Parliament. The 
pedestal of the fountain is surmounted — 
seated with an antique-shaped picture at his si 
The figure is very easy and natural in its position, 
and the whole of the design is most creditable to 
the taste and judgment of the sculptor. But 
cannot any device be found as a substitute for the 
old conventional mask or animal's head as a 
water-spout? The association of idea is far 
from le. 

Tae ramous Wetiincton Funerat Car has 
been “heard of” in the House of Commons. It 
appears that the vergers of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


one evening 


have it in their crypt, where are maki 
a “show” of it at sixpence a fe The thing 
altogether is not worth sixpence — it wou 


be a public service to burn it—nevertheless it 
seems to have brought money to the exchequer of 
the canons. Mr. 1 Osborne was facetious 
on the subject :—“ He had been under the impres- 
sion that the hideous article of upholstery called 
the Duke of Wellington's funeral car had long ago 
been sold off; but now it turned up in 
the crypt of St. Paul's, with the trappings, 

and other things which made up the raree show, 
at sixpence a head, on the interest of which the 
right hon. gentleman had expatiated so enthusi- 
astically. It was debasing the taste of the country 
to exhibit such articles. The whole affair was 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

Brvcctani, whose name is so well and honour- 
ably known as the reproducer in England of works 
in plaster, has issued two busts of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. They are pleasant acquisitions, 
brought within reach of the many. 

Tue Exrerimentat Frescors.—It may be re- 
membered y agg Fa a vee was a 

inted to evidence and report u 
cease of the decay of the frescoes ted in the 
Upper Waiting Hall. 
interest for this report; but the result of the 
deliberations of this committee has not yet 

All that is known of the paged ve 
inquiry is from a passage occurring in t 

z “J of the Commissioners, »# being as 
follows: —‘“‘The members of that committee, 
assisted by an able chemist, after careful and re- 
_ inspections of the paintings, not only in the 

Jpper Waiting Hall, but throughout the building, 
various artists and other compe- 
tent witnesses ; but up to this time they have not 


been able to arrive at any satisfactory result.” | has suggested 


By persons whose opinions are entitled to , 
vaalous reasons have been assigned for the eons 
of these works; among others, it 
that the lime employed was not 


seasoned—that the failure was due to the inex- | 
perience of English artists in fresco, &c. The | while England has 
nce of these pictures, underfirst | greater than them 


uniform ap 1 
sym of dissolution, is a y discoloura- 
tion, after which the colour ae = = 
off. It is proposed to repeat subjects, bu 
this is earnestly to be deprecated, as the majority 
of them is far Lelow rood gr which ought to 
be a standard of nati Art; moreover, we 
ict that itions wviots be 
subject to the same fate as present pictures. 
The frescoes in the corridors have been executed 
nearly according to a recipe identical with that ob- 
served in the Upeer Waiting Hall ; and certain 
of them have been in their p some years, but 
as yet there is no sign of decay in any of them. 
It has been authoritatively denied that damp has 
had any share in the destruction of 
frescoes ; but if this be true, why, in the well- 
ventilated corridors, has it been considered 
sary to - the oe frescoes : 
8 them, leaving 8 

sae etween the back of the pancls and the wall ? 
Years ago we suggested the propriety of 


i 


ey by Mr. Gambart. 





in 
We have locked with some atti 


| 





| 





the greater number of the frescoes in the 
Waiting Hall. If there must be wall paintings 
: _mere repetition of these subjects is 
highly Frm ry oqerw! and whatever is done 
there be painted in stereochrome. 
Anrists’ axp Amateurs’ Soctery.—The last con- 
versazione brought these most 
to a close for the season. large room at 
Willis’s was thronged with company to a late 
hour in the evening, and there was an abun- 
dance of Art-works to interest all. Conspi- 
cuous among the contributions were some of 
the pictures out of the Bicknell collection, Land- 
seer's ‘ Prize Calf’ and Leslie’s ‘Heiress,’ both 
lent by Mr. H. Wallis; Copley Fielding’s two 
large drawings of ‘Rivaulx Abbey,’ lent by 
Messrs. Vokins. On looking again at these works, 
we felt more than ever at a loss to understand 
what principle, save that of the desire of acquisi- 
tion at any price, leads to give enor- 
mous sums for such uctions. What principle 
of — artistic merit can possibly guide them 
in the selection? Will those pictures, fifty years 
hence, realise the half of what was paid for them at 
Messrs. Christie's the other day? Among many 


other paintings and drawi ced in the rooms, 
we noticed examples of T. ,A.R.A.,, F. Dillon, 
D. Cox, J. D. Harding, E. Duncan, Troyon, &c. 


E. M. Warp, R.A.—An admirable portrait 
of this distinguished painter has recently been 
It is engraved by 

. Holl, from the picture by G. Richmond, 
A.R.A. All who have a personal knowledge of 
Mr. Ward will at once recognise the fidelity of 
the likeness, and the expression his face is wont to 
bear when absorbed by earnest thought relaxing 
into a smile. The engraving is in Mr. Holl’s 
most delicate style of work. 

“Aer Live tx ton West or Exciaxn” is the 
title of a monthly publication that dates from Bris- 
tol, the first number of which has reached us. We 
welcome any work that aims at diffusing a know- 
= and appreciation of Art; and if we cannot 
find much in this new periodical to lead us to 
anticipate — things from it, it may in time 
effect something. Local class publications have 
not generally been very successful; and articles 
such as “Charles Overend’s Portrait” in this 
will not tend to the en t of Art in 
Bristol, where, according to the statement we 
read in another paper, there prevails an insen- 
sibility to Art, as evidenced by the “ miserable 

of the present exhibition of the Fine 
Arts’ Academy.” A story—not well written 
either—entitled “Charles Overend’s Portrait,” 
which occupies about one-third of the entire 
number of , and is “ to be continued,” shows 
that the editor does not understand what such a 
journal as he conducts should offer its readers. 
best contribution is a series of short papers 
about Art, called “ Waifs of Thought.” 

Moxumert To Suaksrere.—The a of 
the three hundredth anniversary of Shakspere’s 
birth, which will be on the ‘ of April, 1864, 
to the minds of many ardent ad- 

dramatist the idea of raising 
Germany, it is 


mirers of our 
a public memorial in his honour. 


has been said | said, has her statues of Géethe and Schiller, France 
sufficiently | of her Corneille and Moliere, Scotland of Burns 


and Scott, Ireland of Goldsmith and Moore, 
no national ——_—, of - 
all—greater any t 
world ever saw. This or ought, an al- 
leged, to be ses oon em us; and, accord- 
ingly, a movement has commenced for this 
urpose. At present nothing at all definite has 
| oo determined upon. The provisional com- 
mittee invites the aid and co-o ion of all 
classes of society to further so desirable an un- 
dertaking. a on the —— may 
addressed, for the present, to onorary 
- of the “ Urban Club,” St. John’s Gate, 


Clerkenwell; or to the secretary of the “ Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society,” King Street, Covent 
Garden 


Tux Covossevu.—This old public. favourite 


has ived a new impetus u manage- 
mb of Mr. A. Nimmo, a gentleman of much 
experience and knowledge, who is applying his 


energies to render it as attractive as it was when 
competitors were comparatively few in the 
Metropolis. 
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REVIEWS. 


Corovn tx Danss. A Manvat ror ’ 
W. and G. Avpstzy. Published by Lone 
axp Co., London ; Hore, Liverpool. 

There is no subject of social and domestic economy 

whic in the meat day, has called forth more | 

panaee Doe & of feminine costume ; a universal | 
mes very 


systematic perseverance on the of the ladies in | 
maintaining their rights and privileges which man- 

kind must admire and lament. The authors of 
this little treatise do not, er, venture on the deli- 
cate ground of dimensions—small h« would there 
be for them, if they did, of findi among the 
gentle sex—but confine themselves strictly to the 
use and abuse of colour in dress; and it is on this 


| exe 


ay | sale for their 


and t. We would strongly 
ic ouns padre Wee 
one ever appears. Authors who 
print must take the chance of a 
works; it is not creditable to come 
before the public with a kind of mentum ad 


for 


advise him to ex 


argu 
| misericordiam, or in the spirit of commercial barter | 
| —and to confess it. 


The nineteen lectures now published relate to the 
éramatic writings of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. We may say, briefly, that they who are 
unacquainted with the works of these old Greek 
in the original or translations, will in 
a very fair know their meaning, character, 
and peculiarities, from Mr. Jones’s explanation, 
comments, and extracts. He is evidently a man of 
cultivated mind, though his taste as regards thought 
and expression is not always the most refined, and 
there is sometimes a fli y in his style of writing 
scarcely suited to the dignity of his theme. In spite 
of these blemishes, the amount of learning and 


| some few 
| remarks on t subject, 





rating it. 
As advocates of the most rigid temperance, we 
their 


' Must leave our readers to deal as 
fom Rapes 


consciences 
and their Customs,” which, after 
introductory matter and historical 
gives recipes for brewing the 
most noted “cups” loved by our forefathers, 
not altogether unknown ourselves, 
however, the anonymous author intend to 
eet Pyaar he introduced, as a 
book, engra 


of “The Mug of 

= scull thus fashioned, which is : 
yron's si 

Is this to intimate 


bacchanalian lines upon a 
what is too often a 
strong drinks are allied with death ? 
be of service. 


Tue Nest-Huntsrs ; or, Adventures in the Indian 
Archipelago. By Wittias DaTow, author of 


research manifest in these essays well entitles them “Will Adams, the first Englishman in Japan,” &c. 
to favourable notice, fedepandintiey of the informa- | With Illustrations. Published by ArTHur Hai 
tion they afford of the earliest bye of ite AnD Co., London. 

composition ; for the mythologic. ry on which | This story is an improvement upon Mr. , 
the - are chiefly ar meee a wide and | previous tales, good er the oa jane 
com ve field of inquiry and elucidation, of | adventures of two English boys who, with their 
which the author has taken abundant advantage. | father, go over to Batavia, to reside with a brother 
Whether or not his labours will gain for him that | of the latter. On their arrival they find their uncle 














intimate that no work on this subject has previously 
but it was treated three or four years 

by Mrs. Merrifield in a series of written for 

the Art-Journal, which have subsequently been pub- 

lished in a small volume. 

But we have a word or two of our own to say con- 
cerning ladies’ attire, or, at least, that portion of it 
which pertains to the head. Of course every person, 
whether man or woman, possessing real taste and 
assuming the garb of true gentility, acts in this 
matter as recommended by Shakspere — 

“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

Fur the appare! oft proclaims the man.” 
Yet we often meet with ladies—moving, too, in good 
society—whose ambition it seems to be to render 
themsel ves conspicuous by their absurdity and tawdri- 
ness of adornment. Nature never intended the female 
head to be used for a display of floriculture ; still, we 
have seen bonnets and head-dresses so decked out 
with flowers that one would have thought the wearers 
were candidates for prizes at a flower show. Arrti- 
ficial fruit worn on the head is yet more objection- 
able ; the association is positively disagreeable ; but 
our eyes—and feelings, too—have not unfrequently 
been ow at the t of bunches of currants, 
cherries, white and pes, strawberries, &c., 
thus a Such things are certainly a per- 
version of the gifts of nature, and can on no account 
be tolerated in the vocabulary of costume. 


Owe Huxparsp Lectures on THE ANCIENT AND 





Mopern Duamatic Ports, Tax Heataen 
Mrrno.ooy, Oratory, and ELocution, 
DOWN TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; Com- 
MENCING with THESPIS, THR FOUNDER OF 
Tun Dramatic Art, Sixtu Century, B.C. 
By B. C. Jonns. Published by W. H. ALtEw 
arp Co., London. 
Mr. Jones has obtained considerable reputation, in 
the provinces chiefly, as a public reader of Shak- 
spere's dramas ; and he has commenced the onerous 
task of writing a series of lectures according to the 
heading of this notice. It may be presumed that 
the majority, if not all, of these are rather intended 
for perusal than public delivery, for it may well be 
questioned whether the taste of those who usually 
make up the audience of a lecture-room will lead 
them to appreciate the labours of the author. How- 
ever this may be, he has published two volumes, 
consisting of nineteen lectures ; the remainder, it is 
intlnatod, will follow according to the “extent of 
su ” these receive. 
is appeal to the public is a rich specimen of 
literary modesty. “I am already,” he says, “in 
possession of sufficient material to write upon for the 
next year or two, therefore if you as vividly p 
at the enlightening flashes that [ p electrifying 
you with, as I cause them to appear, I'll promise you 
hot to disorganise your ie capacities, but give 
you such food as you digest with pleasure ; yet 
you must not expect from me too much, lest I dis- 
appoint you and bring your maledictions on to my 
own unfortunate noddle’ Let us go on smoothly ; 
be you moderate in your demands, and I'll be as 
prolific in “y effusions as nature will allow me.” 
It is well for Mr. Jones's reputation as a literary 
man and a scholar—for we suppose he lays claim to 
both characters—that the text of his books has 


pecuniary reward he is naturally desirous to secure, 
there can be no hesitation in admitting that he is 
mn on service by his endeavours to render 
po 

only within the reach and the comprehension of the 
highly educated. 


Tue Fixe Arts Qvarterty Review. No. I. 
Published by CHapMAN AND HALL, London. 


This long-announced periodical has at length made 
its first appearance, and we give it a hearty wel- 
come, as we would any publication aiming at the 
same object as ourselves—the diffusion of Art-know- 
ledge in every way. If delicate cream-coloured 
paper, excellent printing in old-fashioned type, and 
a long array of great names appended as contributors 
in some form or another, can ensure success, this 
“ quarterly” has a fair chance of obtaining it. But 
the question is, after all, not whether such a journal 
ought to answer, but, is there a public, feeling so 
much interest in Art-matters as to sup a work 
taking the high ground which this assumes to itself? 
Our own opinion, based upon an experience of more 
than a quarter of a century, would negative its 
existence. Serial publications professedly addressed 
to a class must extend their horizon very widely to 
become popular, even in a restricted sense of the 
term ; or, in other words, they must, and not unfre- 
quently, travel out of the orbit claimed as their own 
especially. 

The subjects discussed in this commencing number 
are asc and they differ, too, in merit. There is 
an article on “English Painting in 1862,” not too 


| complimentary to our artists and their patrons. Mr. 
Ss 


| Histo 


| upper and middle 
| these classes in a state of inebriety 


is one of the 
Grester pretension to classic than the | 
¢ tone of which is cimply « deemand Rye mm 


ve gives a lengthened notice of Sandby’s 
of the Royal Academy.” The paper on 

“ Loan Collection,” at South —_—- is the work 
of a writer thoroughly conversant with his subject ; 
and that on the “ Preservation and Restoration of 
Pictures and Drawings” will be found useful to col- 
lectors. Mr. F. T. Palgrave contributes a paper “On 
the Theory of Design in Architecture,” and Mr. 
J. B. Atkinson reviews Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture 
on “Points of Contact between Science and Art.” 
The “Summary of Art News” must have been some 
months in type, for the major part of it is now very 
old news. 
to form an opinion of its ultimate success by a first 
appearance ; we must wait for what may follow. 


Cvurs anpD THEIR Cusroms. Published by J. Van 
Voorst, London. 


We suppose the time will never arrive, so long as 
grapes grow and table wine is to be had, when 
the G~ yy: will pass untasted in our civic 
halls, and the social cup will not be welcomed in 
friendly gatherings. It is never very difficult to 
draw the line between the use and abuse of the good 
things of life, and if men would but eat and drink 
in order to live, instead of living to eat and drink, 
they would be wiser and better in mind and body. 
Happily, the years have gone by when indulgence 
in strong drinks was a pp ashion among the 

ranks of society; to see one of 
indeed, of very 
rare occurrence ; among the lower orders intoxication 
vices of the age, and the fruitful 
mother of the crimes which fill our gaols with 
felons. We want books, therefore, that will help to 


among us writings which have hitherto been } 


It is scarcely fair to a serial publication | 
_ omitted, inasmuch as they are birds highly 





dead, and soon after the father dies also from the 
bite of a cobra. The uncle’s widow, shortly after 
her husband’s decease, marries a notary, an “ oily- 
to . pangs Bye ay Ser ag takes measures for 
getting into own ie property left by the 
uncle to his y daughter and his two nephews, 
The former is abducted, and, it is said, murdered; 
the latter, fearing to remain any longer with their 
aunt, a weak, indolent woman, having no thought 
for anybody or anything which does not minister to 
her self-indulgence, leave their home, and take ser- 
vice with a party of “nest-hunters,” that is, those 
who go in search of the nests that form the famous 
soup of the Chinese and Japanese epicures. After 
enduring perils of every kind, the young adventurers 
return to England with the money left them by their 
uncle, and one of them the husband of his cousin 
Marie, who has only been concealed, and not mur- 
dered. The interest of the story is well sustained; 
the characters of the brothers are naturally drawn— 
one, a bold, daring fellow, ready for any fray or 
foray; the other, cautious, but no coward—while 
the scenes and places through which they pass 
reveal some striking, and not generally known, pic- 
tures of life among the Japanese people and the 
half-civilised races who inhabit the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. 


Ovr FEATHERED Famities: Game and Water 
Birds. By H. G. Apams, author of “Birds of 
Song,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. &e. With upwards 
of Sixty Illustrations by Harrison War, 
WriuaMm Harvey, F. W. Keyt, and others. 
Published by Hoce anv Sons, London. 


This is by no means the least interesting of 


| Mr. Adams’s three little histories of the feathered 


tribes of Great Britain, and we think he has not mis- 
calculated his labours in —— a “hope that he 
has produced a work on British Birds suitable for 
popular reading, containing as much information as 
the space permitted, and that of a kind not calculated 
to mislead.” In addition to the account of game- 


| birds and water-fowl, this volume contains, in the 


form of an appendix, a chapter on doves and pigeons, 
neither of which could be properly included under 
the classes that make up the contents of his ernitho- 
logical division, but which ought not to be enti 


among us. H , anecdote, and descriptive poetry 
are employed by Mr. Adams in the furtherance of 
his object, and with a result ——- satisfac . 
Among the numerous “ Books with a eaning, “ 
lished by Messrs. Hogg, “ Our Feathered F 


in their several distinct groups, may be classed with 
the most instructive and amusing. 


Tue Aposttey or Tus Atrs. A Tale. By the 
Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 
Published by A. Hart & Co., London. 

The story of Bernard de Menthon, the Apostle of the 


Alps, as he was ted, is made an in 
eames of biographical romance that may very 


safely be put into t It 
however, a pity that 

dates ; it is only by inference, and that # vague ile 
that the reader can have an idea when De Menthon 
lived. There should be in history or biography ne 
obscurity where it could easily be avoided. 
































COPYABLE 


WRITING FLUID, 
PECULIARLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN INDIA. 





Writes Blue, turns Jet Black, does for All Purposes, Copies long after 
Use, and gives Three Clear Copies. 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD WHOLESALE ONLY BY 
THE PATENT INK AND STATIONERY COMPANY, 
NEW STREET SQUARE, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS. 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Ma, Seseawenn, Generst Manaczn’s Orrice, Goovs Derartuest, Pappineton, W., Jury lst, 1963, 
Sin,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to state that we have used ae Se ee ee ee ee three months, and I have much pleasure 
infor ming you that we find it to answer remarkably well ; it flows freely in the pens, and, when necessary, copies can be taken after a lapse of fifteen days. 
It is the best Ink for copying purposes that I have had. erie onvunace 


New Street Square, Fleet Street. Per D. AIKMAN, 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Secarrary’s Orrice, Kine’s Cross Starion, 2nd May, 1859, 





Sin—W ther extensi Patent le Writing Ink, and forms with the same of Prin and am pleased to hav 
it in my souk te testify to their Sealey aad to the mo «1 Pa ex fog bes stadencey, sensing Sms coalr t. siamsens Bade & 
They are iarly applicab Se to Railway Station sccounts, clear Preen Copies being readily obtained of our Abstracts, although a monthJalways clapses 


between their eommencement and completion. The same pressure brin ooh sie aaety ie PR ee roan One Oe Tae aS 
It has been fairly tried for months at many of our Stations, pull fa, te ——— e athns 
am, Sir, your 


Servant, 
Mr, Jonny Uxnzrwoop, 102, Fleet Street. HENRY OAKLEY, Secretary. 


GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

POS: Rhea Pace, copring tek, ze 26th, ae 
GentLemex,—I am sorry I have not sooner had an o of answerin of regard te your a we 
have now ened chant fay obese Ee SURSMIREENUE earearieeneee alee bie sat safactory cope of th whl writen Fuld and printed mar ef ar Sheets. 

These sheets are written in London and here three, four, and sometimes eight days « pat calpains gene eaplpe. ay ged gee ae fir dag 

from those written here and copied ly afterwards. This particular property of your Inks, which enables us to take a copy at a length of time 
writing, has been of very great service to us indeed. A great amount of laborious hand-copying has been abolished, and greater correctness secured. To Railway and 
| Shipping Companies, and many other Establishments, the value of these Inks cannot well be over-estimated ; and I believe that their valuable properties only to 
r known to be more generally used. I have no objection to your adding my Testimonial to those you have already received, should you consider it worth while. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly. 
To Messrs. Unperwoop & Co. JAMES DICK, 


-UNDERWOOD'S 
HOUSEHOLD CEMENT. 


| WARRANTED PROOF AGAINST BOILING WATER. 


__ This Cement, while it repairs Glass, China, and Earthenware vessels so that they will hold water and may 
with safety be exposed to heat, is at the same time invaluable as a Liquid Glue for repairing Trinkets, Ornaments, 
Papier Mache, Leather, and Carved Wood Work. — 

















CAUTION. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD BEWARE -OF OBTAINING ANY BUT “UNDERWOOD'S HOUSEHOLD CEMENT,” AS ‘THE GREAT 
APPROVAL IT HAS MET WITH FROM THE PUBLIC HAS LED TO THE USE OF THE TERM HOUSEHOLD CEMENT, 


AND A VERY CLOSE IMITATION OF THIS BILL, BY UNSCRURULOUS PARTIES. , 
IT IS ONLY PUT UP IN BOTTLES AT ls. EACH. 
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qEssns THOMAS AGNEW AND SONS PUBLICATION 


JUSF. PUBLISHED, 


THE RELIEF ‘OF LUCKNOW, . 


AND TRIUMPHANT MEETING OF GENERALS SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, i, AVELOGK, AND ovmin: 


Painted . J. Banxer. ved by C. G. i rr (exclusive ), 26 by 49 inches. * * Artist's . £15 158.; Proofs before 
nd Proofs, £7 +7 Phaia I Cs ay bent sly clare rom tn oigial itary, for Tee Geta —— ee 
erect ei er ate geliant title grey. yon bad fought tay tancls Tenge gs ne hee 

toe fall of trail all he nowanl Who! of we nel in 

year.”—The Times, May Lith, 1900, 


+S. eee Oe ee ise cote oe Messrs. sia 
'  « JOHN- WESLEY “AND iD His “FRIENDS: AT OXFORD. 


Lacknow, Fon Poy of Movember, 1867, the chiefs of the 
Painted by Mansuaut Cusxtox. Engraved by S. Bauux.” Size or wee of re 25 by 32 — Artist's Proofs, £6 6s.; Proofs, £4 4s; 
*,* THIS FORMS THE COMPANION ENGRAVING TO 1 oa WIL KxOWs SUBJECT ( OF THE enriarey ye OF Agrecanal 
“A SERIES OF — eee: 


PORTRAITS OF THE INVENTORS OF “THE MACHINERY 


USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE FABRICS.~ ~ * 


Engraved by T. 0. Bartow, accompanied by Memoirs specially written by Bennarr Woopcnorr, Esq. 
SEPH MARIE JA A , Inventor of the nard Loom, 
ard Pe Egy In tor of tie 
BOBERTS, the Seif-aeting Male, and of improvements on Crompton, 


of am Improved Power Loom, and other Machines ued in 





JOHN Y, Inventor of the 
zomn Kar ARKWRIGHT, setlasee of the Drawirg Rollers, and Founder of the present Factory 


cro Inventor of the Male. 
EowUND CanTWh , Inventor of the Power Loom, and of improvements in Cotton 


Artist's es with ee. in handsome folio, £10 10s. ; Proofs before letters, with letterpress, in portfolio, £7 7s, ; Plain Impressions, A ds, 


JOSHUA “WRILMANN Inventor 
Cotton 8 proning and Weaving. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


MY FIRST SERMON. 


Painted by J. E.. Mutam, A.R.A., and exhibited in the Royal Academy this year. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW AND SONS are privileged to announce, 'that next season they will publish an En 
Mr. T. Sanpete mn engpanennstenten bp Sie, utais. Artist’s Proofs, £6 6s. ; Proofs before letters, £4 48. ;" Plain 


Subsoribers’ Names are now received by the Publishers. 


_ THE ‘HOUSE OF COMMONS IN~ 1860, 


Painted by Jonx Pautir, Esq, R.A., for the Right Hon. Tux Srzaxer. Exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1863. 
that an ving, to be executed in the hi style of Art by Mr, T. O. Bartow, will be from the Picture, 
Engraving, ghest sty y : 


ving from this popular Picture, by 


far £3 2s, 


in a ms Te importance af the subject. The Proofs will be limited in number, and will be issued to Subscribers aor a — 
Artist’s Proofs (Signed), £12 12s. ;~Proofs before leiters. £8 8s, ; Plain Proofs, £6 


The Picture contains Portraits (painted from life) of 


m, Bansawin Deer veut. 

ous Paatvoron, Bart., G.C B. | 
G. &. Lvtr a HULWER, Bart. | 

& Hon it Walroie. ; 

Joan Manners. 


Lorp Hangy George Vane. 
Coronas, Wi -Patren,. 

Sin Boonp Lt Picea, Krt., Qc. « 
Sie Hoon Mao-Catme nr Cains, Kat., Qc. 
Ricusap Conpen, Esq. 
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LEECH’S sxivues IN. OIL. 


FROM SUBJECTS IN PUNCH. 
It is respectfully announced that a limited number of Mr. Jonn Leecn’s Sketehes will be reproduced to the order of Subseribers. "The following subjects have 


be 
“ HUNTING. “ eer “SPORTS AND PASTIMES.” 


Ten Incidents of “The Noble Science” for £10 10s, 











say—you ugly beast 


20. RUGGLES—“ Hold 
Ite too wide, and 








| EXCHANGE 


LA Py mee HOME AFTER A BLANK 
A y, AGES . a — © Come hup! I 


bard, Master George. 
Master George’ * All ight, Maggies *” We 
can bat al" ; 1 ew 


PUBLISHERS AND 


38. GONE ae Anette Coachman. at 
en! Miss Klien! You know 
eS vert You was tot Sotke creat 
care of Jerry!” Miss Ellen. ** So Aye 
Robert! and that’s why I am nig ee 
off the nasty hard road, poor thing! 

38. THE NOBLE SCIENCE.—Tomkins and his 

friend (who have been thrown out) con- 

themselves on falling in with the 

uire’s second horseman, who is sure to 

bring them by a line of gates to the hounds 

again—and so he does, only—the last of 

the gate: is looked, and over which he 
“ hope like a bird.” 

4. OUR omy TOM NODDY has a da 
with aH nay ey Harriers.- With ry A 
weual he gets a hurse accust med 

to the hills! 


3. THE MERMAID'S HAUNT, 


& A CAVALIER, 1860. ” Adolphus. “ Now, 
girls !—if you're game for a ride on the 
sands—i'm your man.” e 

12. = BUT THE weg! DESERVE 

FAIR.—Augusus. ** Now I've got 
¢ you! 2 tone 

16. bir a > DEARS! I know the sea-breeze 

is beneficial to the back-hair; 
pel yoo heart of your too sus- 
ceptible Punch. 

26. A SHOCKING YOUNG LADY, INDEED. 
—Ewmi'y (besrothed Charles). “ Oh, 

Charies, isn't it fan? [ve beaten Arthur 

and Julia, aid {'ve broke Aant Jally's 

mose seven times!” 





66. A CAPITAL Cine — Bases os rather 
oe gee ys a 
gene Man. * All right, Ty 
on —- Fx an’ ‘ounds is just run 
Jafant School. 


-\o.* pom ' MOVE THE SHA 
CLEAR You!" capes - 





. SCENE AT SANDBATH.—The Female 

m outdone! Grand Morning Per- 

formance-on the Narrow Plaok’ by the 
Dariing * * | ee 


%. THE FAIR TOXOPHILITES.—Constance. 
“Oh, mamma! I'm so delighted. I have 


Single Copies may: be ordered, £1 11s. 6d. each. 





THOMAS AGNEW AND SONS, 





* Ten Subjects for £10 10s, 
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WARM 
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away—don's be idie!” 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART, 
STREET, MANCHESTER; EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL; and 5, WATERLOO PLACE, LOND 











